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CIVILISATION of the RENAISSANCE 


in ITALY. By BURCKHARDT. Edited by 8. G. C. 
MIDDLEMORE. New Edition, 15s. 
“It already has a European reputation. The translation is admir- 
able, and has, moreover, Dr. Geiger's additions to both text and 
notes.” — Bookseller. 


SOCIAL SCIENCE SERIES. 


2s. 6d. each. 





1. Work and Wages + Prof. J. E. Tuoro.p Rogers. 
2. Civilisation : its Cause and Cure ... E. Canveyrer. 
3. tessence of Soc: m Dr. ScHAFFLE. 
4. m and Politics D. G. Riven, M.A. 
5. Religion of Socialism ... om FE. Betrorr Bax. 
6. Ethics of Socialism a one FE. Betrorr Bax. 
7. Drink Question ... ate .. Dr. Kare Mircnent. 
8. Promotion of General Happiness. Prof. Macmiiuay. 
9. seas’ Ideal, &c. __... ‘ Epw. Carpenter. 
10. § m in —_ .. Sipyey Wens, LL.B. 
11. Bismarck and State Socialism . . H. Dawson. 
12. Godwin’s Political Justice ... .._ Ep. H. 8, Sarr. 
13. The French Revolution .. ae E. Be.rorr Bax. 
14. The Co-operative Commonwealth L. GroxLanpb. 
15. Essays and Addresses BERNARD BosanQueEt. 
16. Charity tion. C. 8. Locu, Sec. Char. Org. Soe. 
17. Anti-Slavery and Reform Papers. H. D. Tuorrav. 


Edited by IL. 8. Saur. 
BEST EDITIONS OF THE BEST AUTHORS. 


LIBRARY EDITION of STANDARD 
AUTHORS. 


In stock at all Booksellers at strictly net prices. 
e 8vo, handsomely bound, gilt tops, 4s. to 4s. 6d. per vol. 
a hakspere. Edited by Dycr. 10 vols., 5,052 pp. 
2. Pepys’s Diary. Unexpurgated Edition. 4 vols., 2,088 pp. 
8. Prescott’s Conquest of Mexico. 1 vol., 739 pp. 
> Conquest of Peru. 1 vol., 536 pp. 
Fe d and Isabella. 1 vol., 794 pp. 
- Motley’s Rise of Dutch Republic. 1 vol., 928 pp. 
Burns’s Works. Kilmarnock Edition. 2 vols., 1,104 pp. 
Grammont’s Memoirs. 1 vol., and Portraits, 416 pp. 
St. Simon’s Memoirs. 3 vols., 1,235 pp. 
Percy’s Reliques of Ancient Poetry. 3 vols., 1,396 pp. 
Wheatiley’s epys and the World he Lived In. 322 pp. 
. Walpole’s Anecdotes. 80 Steel Portraits. 3 vols., 1,090 pp. 
Weir's Histor. Basis of Mod Europe. : a 636 pp. 
. vol., 360 pp. 
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ALBEMARLE StREET, October, 1890. 


MR. MURRAY’S 
FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, 
a 
No. 342. THIS DAY. 
ConTENTs. 
I. LORD CHESTERFIELD. 
II. SYBEL’S FOUNDATION of the GERMAN EMPIRE, 
Ul. M. RENAN, 
IV. SIR WALTER SCOTT’S JOURNAL, 
V. DOG and GUN. 
VI. THE LIGHT READING of our ANCESTORS, 
VII, PROVINCIAL FRANCE, 
VIII. BIRDS. 
IX. THE WORK of the HOUSE of COMMONS. 





ADVENTURES in the LIFE of 
COUNT ALBERT of ERBACH. Including his sojourn 
with the Knights of Malta, and his capture by the Bars 
bary Corsaiis and Imprisonment in Algiers. nslatec 
from the German. By BEATRICE, PRINCESS HENR 
of BATTENBERG. With Portraits and Woodcuts; 
Crown 8vo. 


STUDIES in EUROPEAN HISTORY ; 


being Academical Addresses. By the late Dr. DOLLIN= 
GER, Professor of Ecclesiastical History in the University 
of Munich. Translated by MARGARET WARRE, 


With Portrait. S8vo, 14s. 
MARCIA: a New Novel. By W. E. 
THE BAMPTON LECTURES, 1890 — 


NORRIS. 3 vols. Crown 8vo, 
MODERN CRITICISM; CONSIDERED in its RE-« 


LATION to the FOURTH GOSPEL. Ry H. W. 
WATKINS, D.D., Archdeacon of Durham. vo, ae 
| Ready, 


ELECTRICITY; the Science of the 


Nineteenth Century. A Sketch for General Readers. By 
E. M. CAILLARD. With Llustrations, Crown 8vo. 


FORTIFICATION; its Past Achieve- 
ments, Recent Development, and Future Progress. By 
Major G. SYDENHAM CLARKE, C.M.G. With Illus- 
trations. Medium svo. 


THE FOUNDATIONS of the CREED. 


By HARVEY GOODWIN, D.D., Bishop of Carlisle. 
Second Edition, Revised, 8vo, 14s. { Ready. 


IMPRESSIONS of a TENDERFOOT, 


during a Journey in Search of Sport inthe Far West. By 
Mrs. ALGERNON ST. MAUR. Illustrations. Crown 8vo. 


AN ENGLISH-LATIN GRADUS, or 
VERSE DICTIONARY. By A. C. AINGER, M.A., and 
H. G. WINTLE, M.A. Crown 8vo, 9s, [ Ready. 
This work is on a new plan, intended to Simplify the Com- 
position of Latin Verses, by Classified Meanings, selected 
Epithets, Synonyms, &c. 


MISS BLAKE of MONKSHALTON. 


By ISABELLA O. FORD. <A New Novel. Post 
8vo, 5s. [ Ready. 
A MODERN APOSTLE; the Life and 


Career of the late ALEXANDER N. SOMERVILLE, 
D.D. (1813-89), in Scotland, Ireland, India, America, 
Africa, Australasia, and the Chief Countries of Europe. 
By GEORGE SMITH, LL.D. With Portrait and Map. 
Post 8vo, 9s. 


OUR VICEREGAL LIFE in INDIA; 
during the Years 1884-1888. By the MARCHIONESS of 
DUFFERIN. New and Cheaper Edition. Map. Post 
8vo, 7s. 6d. { Ready. 


A HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. 
By A. 8. MURRAY, LL.D., F.S.A., Keeper of Greek 
and Roman Antiquities in the British Museum. Revised 
Edition. With 150 Illustrations. 2 vols. Medium 8vo, 
36s. [ Ready. 


FOREIGN FANS and FAN LEAVES. 


French, Italian, and German, chiefly Relating to the 
French Revolution, Collected and Described by Lady 
CHARLOTTE SCHREIBER. 150 Plates. Folio, £7 7s. 
Uniform with “ English Fans.” 


THREE COUNSELS of the DIVINE 
MASTER. For the Conduct of the Spiritual Life. 
I. The Commencement. II. The Virtues. III. The 
Conflict. By DEAN GOULBURN, D.D. _ Cheaper 
Edition. Crown 8vo, 9s. [ Ready. 


The INFALLIBILITY of the CHURCH. 
By GEORGE SALMON, D.D., Provost of Trinity 
College, Dublin. Second and Revised Edition. Post $vo, 
9s. | Ready. 
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RICHARD BENTLEY & SON'S 


LIstT. 


NEW AND FORTHCOMING WORKS. 


BY THOMAS SIDNEY COOPER, R.A. 


MY LIF. Including Reminiscences of 
Landseer, Frank Stone, Kean, Mrs. Siddons, Richmond, 
Constable, Sir Thomas Lawrence, Miss Mitford, Turner, 
Macready, Sir Robert Peel, David Wilkie, Maclise, 
Cruikshank, Albert Smith, Leigh Hunt, Douglas Jerrold, 
Mulready, Lord Byron, Charles Mathews, &c. With 

Portraits and Illustrations. 2 vols., demy 8vo, 30s. 


BY MAJOR BARTTELOT. 


THE LETTERS and DIARIES of 
EDMUND MUSGRAVE BARTTELOT, late Major 7th 
Royal Fusiliers Regiment. A Record of his Services in 
Afghanistan, Egypt, the Nile Relief Expedition, and on 
the Congo with Mr. Stanley’s Expedition. Edited by 
WALTER GEORGE BARTTELOT. With Portrait and 
Maps. Demy 8vo, 16s. 


BY WILLERT BEALE. 


THE LIGHT of OTHER DAYS. The 
Musical Reminiscences of Half a Century, including 
Anecdotes of Grisi, Mario, Lablache, Balfe, Benedict, 
Mualibran, Sims Reeves, Gustave Doré, Chopin, Spohr, 
Wagner, Mark Lemon, Sir Joseph Paxton, Charles Kean, 
Dion Boucicault, Meyerbeer, Rossini, b> Titiens, 
Adelina Patti, Longfellow, Nilsson, Trebelli, Tamberlik, 
Artemus Ward, Shirley Brooks, Ole Bull. By 
WILLERT BEALE. 2 vols., demy 8vo, with Portrait, 28s, 


BY FANNIE KEMBLE. 


FURTHER RECORDS of MY LIFE. 


Forming a Third Series of ‘‘ My Records.” By FRANCES 
ANNE KEMBLE, 2 vols., crown 8vo, with Portraits, 


21s. 
BY MISS WALKER. 


MY MUSICAL EXPERIENCES. Con- 


taining Reminiscences of Sir Sterndale Bennett, Tausig, 

Szambati, Liszt, Deppe, Scharwencka, Henselt, &c. By 

BETTINA WALKER. In demy 8vo, 14s. . 
BY MISS PARDOE. 


THE LIFE of MARIE DE MEDICIS, 


QUEEN of FRANCE and NAVARRE. By JULIA 
PARDOE, author of ‘‘The Court and Reign of Francis 
the First.”” A New Edition, with additional portraits on 
steel. In 3 vols, demy 8vo, 42s. 


BY EDWARD BARKER. 


WAYFARING in FRANCE; or High- 
ways and Otherways. By EDWARD BARKER. In 
demy 8vo, with numerous illustrations. 16s. 

EDITED BY GUY LE STRANGE. 

The CORRESPONDENCE of the PRIN- 
CESS LIEVEN and EARL GREY. The Continuation. 
1834-41. Translated and Edited by GUY LE STRANGE. 
Vol. IIL, demy 8vo, with facsieaiien, 15s. 

EDITED BY PETER CUNNINGHAM. 

THE LETTERS of HORACE WAL- 
POLE, Fourth Earl of Orford. A New Edition, with 
additional Portraits. 9 vols., demy 8vo, £5 5s. 

*,* Also a Large-paper Edition, specially printed on English 
hand-made paper, of which only 100 copies have been struck 
off (portion of which go to the United States). . Subscribers 
will be supplied in rotation until the supply of copies is ex- 
hausted. The set in 9 vols., royal 8vo, £10 10s. 


EDITED BY DR. JANSEN. 


THE LIFE of ROBERT SCHUMANN, 
as TOLD inhis LETTERS. From the German by 
HERBERT. 2 vols., crown 8vo, Bis. a vo 

BY MAJOR FISHER. 


THROUGH STABLE and SADDLE- 
ROOM. A Practical Guide for all concerned in the 
Ownership or Management of Horses. By ARTHUR G. 
FISHER, late Major 21st Hussars. In demy 8vo, 14s. 

BY T. A. WALKER. 


THE SEVERN TUNNEL, 1872-87. Its 


Creation and Difficulties. By its Constructor, THOMAS 
Pape + = ol bel ere pa . A na a and Cheaper Edition, 
0 which is prefixed an Introductory Note by Sir JOHN 
HAWKSHAW, C.E. Royal 8vo, Ys. . 

BY COLONEL CORBETT. 


AN OLD COACHMAN’S CHATTER 


With some Practical Remarks upon Driving. By a semi- 
professional, EDWARD CORBETT, Colonel, lave Shrop- 
shire Militia. Demy 8vo, with $ illustrations by Stur- 
ess, 15s. 

BY HENRY S. SALT. 


HENRY DAVID THOREAU. By 


HENRY 8. SALT. Demy 8vo, with Portrait, 14s. 





RicHarp Bentzey & Son, New Burlington Street, 
Publishers in Ordinary to Her Majesty the Queen, 





MR, EDWARD ARNOLD'S LIST. 


Mr. FREDERIC HARRISON has an Article 
on ‘FORMATIVE INFLUENCES,"’ in ‘‘THE 
FORUM, for October, now ready, price 2s. 6d. 





Mr. EDWARD BELLAMY, Author of ‘‘Looking 
Backward,"’ has an Article on ‘‘ FIRST STEPS 
TOWARD NATIONALISM,"’ in ‘*THE FORUM,” 
for October, now ready, price 2s. 6d. 





ARNOLD’S ENGLISH LITERATURE 
SERIES, for Home and School. Vol. I, David 
Copperfield; Vol. II., Dombey and Son ; Vol. III. 
The Old Curiosity Shop. [Each volume contains 
illustrations from the original plates, and is well printed 
on good paper in bold type and strongly bound. Large 
omissions are made, but continuity of narrative is pre- 
served by the insertion of occasional summaries in italic 
type. Price of each vol., 1s. 6d.; or, specially bound as 
a prize or gift-book, 2s. {Vols I, and II, ready. 


ANIMAL LIFE and INTELLIGENCE. 
By C. LLOYD MORGAN, Dean of University College, 
Bristol, Author of *‘A Text-book of Animal Biology,’’ &c. 
Demy 8vo, with 40 Illustrations. [Ready shortly. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


EGYPTIAN SKETCHES. By Jeremiah 
LYNCH, formerly President of the San Francisco Stock 
Exchange, and Member of the Californian State Senate. 
Demy 8vo, with 16 Full page Illustrations, 10s. 6d. 

‘*¢ Egyptian Sketches’ are bright and light, entertaining 
and instructive ; in short, it is long since we have met with 
a book on Egypt at once so fresh and so a 

(MCS, 


MODERN MEN. From the “Scots 
Observer.” Containing 20 Literary Portraits of Men of 
the Day. Price One Shilling. 


‘* Of the exceeding cleverness of these sketches no doubt is 
pernissible,”—St. James’s Gazette. 


THE MODERN MALADY ; or, Sufferers 
from ‘ Nerves.” By CYRIL BENNETT, Author of 
‘*The Massage Case,” &c. With an Introduction by 
— TIBBITS, M.D., F.R.C P. 1 vol., crown 
vo, 6s. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY, 


WILLIAMS’ and LASCELLES’ IN- 


TRODUCTION to CHEMICAL SCIENCE. Edited by 
B. P. LASCELLES, M.A., F.C.S., Assistant Master and 
Librarian at Harrow School. Crown 8vo, 232 pages, 
cloth, 3s. 6d., with 50 Illustrations. 


SECOND EDITION NOW READY. 


MODERN FRENCH READINGS. 


With Helps for Composition. Edited by A. JAMSON 
SMITH, M.A., Head Master of King Edward's School, 
Camp Hill, Birmingham. Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 


LES TROIS MOUSQUETAIRES. 


Edited for the Use of Schools, it is believed for the first 
time, by Prof. SUMICHRAST, of Harvard University, 
and now in use at Eton College. Cloth, 289 pages, 3s. 6d, 


ALLEN and GREENOUGH’S LATIN 
GRAMMAR. 488 pages, half-morocco, 6s. 


Classical Review.—“ No teacher of Latin Grammar, and no 
worker in Latin Grammar, can dispense with the book.” 


TACITUS.—ANNALS. Books I.—VI. 


Edited, in the College Series of Latin Authors, by the 
late Professor ALLEN. xl.—486 pages, cloth, 7s. 6d, 
[Now ready. 

LAMB’S ADVENTURES of ULYSSES. 

With an Introduction by ANDREW LANG. Cloth, 


square 8vo, 1s. 6d. ; also, an Edition specially bound for 
a Prize or Gift-Book, gilt edges, 2s. 6d. 


BENCH WORK in WOOD. A Hand- 


book for Technical Schools and Manual Training Classes. 
With over 300 Illustrations. Cloth, crown 8vo, 3s. 6d, 


PROF. YOUNG'S ASTRONOMIES. 


1. A GENERAL ASTRONOMY. Royal 8vo, 
650 pp., with 250 Illustrations, half-morocco, 12s. 6d. 


2. THE ELEMENTS of ASTRONOMY. 
Crown 8vo, 470 pp., with numerous Illustrations, half- 
morocco, 7s. 6d. 


Lonvoxn: EDWARD ARNOLD, 
18, Warwick Sevare, E.C., 
in connection with ; 
Ginn & Co., Boston and New York. 


SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON & 0.’S 


NEW BOOKS. 


A SOUTHERN CROSS 
FAIRY TALE. 


By KATE McCOSH CLARK. 
With numerous Illustrations by R. Arxrnson and the Avrnor. 
Demy 4to, cloth extra, 5s, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


VOLUME FOR 1890. 
4to, in handsome cloth cover, 7s. 6d.; gilt edges, 8s. 


Containing numerous Original Stories, hundreds of Ilustra- 
tions, and 12 Coloured Plates, 


“Tt far surpasses all that the enterprise and skill of our 
publishers have been able to produce.”"—W., E. Giapstoye in 
North American Review for January, 1890. 

“‘ Turning over the pages of Harper’s Young People we have 
come to this conclusion, that it must be a dull child who will 
not find materials in it for merry and happy hours.”’— Graphic. 


STANDARD BOOKS FOR BOYS, 


Fully Illustrated, in very handsome cloth binding, 
crown 8vo, 28. Gd, 3 gilt edges, 3s. 6d, 


New Volumes for 1890-91 Now Ready, 
The Serpent Charmer. By Lovis Kovsserer. 
Stories of the Gorilla Country. By Pavi Du 


CuAILLv. 
The Conquest of the Moon. By A. Lavrir. 
The Maid of the Ship ‘‘Golden Age.” By 
H. E, MAciean. 
The Frozen Pirate. By W. Crarx Russet. 
The Marvellous Country. By S. W. Cozzxns. 
The Mountain Kingdom. By D. Lawson 


JOUNSTONE. 


Lost in Africa. By I’. H. Winper. 


POPULAR GIRLS’ BOOKS. 


In uniform small crown 8vo volumes, cloth gilt, 28.3 gilt 
edges, 28. 6d. each. 


New Volumes for 1890-91 Now Ready, 
The Ghost in the Mill, and other Stories. 


B 
Harriet Beecuer Stowe. y 
The Pilgrim’s Progress. With many Illus- 
trations. 5 
We and our Neighbours. 
Beecuer Stowe. 
Picciola, By Sarntivr. 
Draxy Miller’s Dowry. By Saxe Hom. 
Seagull Rock. By J. Sanveav. 
In the Wilderness. By C. Duprey Warnex. 
My Summer in a Garden. By C. Dvupiey 
——_Wanxen. 
Ready on the 21st. 
PRICE ONE SHILLING. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


NOVEMBER NUMBER. 
ConvrENTS. 


OUR ITALY. CuHarites DUDLEY WARNER. 12 IIlus- 
trations. 


TOO LATE: a Poem. Jut1an HawtTHorNe. 
A HALLOWEEN WRAITH: a Story. Witiiam 


Buiack. With 5 Illustrations, drawn by W. Small. 


THE WORLD RUNS ON: a Poem. RosE Haw- 


THORNE LatTHRor. 
The Festival Play of 











By Hanrurer 





‘‘ DER MEISTERTRUNK.” 
Rothenburg. E. W. Meatey. 9 Illustrations, drawn by Otto 


Walter Bec 
A WINTER JOURNEY to JAPAN. 


H N. 
A QUATRAIN. Buss CARMAN. 
MADRILENE;; or, the Festival of the Dead. A 


Story. Grace Kixe. 
PRINCETON UNIVERSITY. Prof. W. M. SLoane. 
THEODORE 


URBAN and COMMERCIAL CHILI. 


Cuitp, 13 Mlustrations, drawn by T. de Thulstrup and H. D. 


Nichols. 

SWITZERLAND and the SWISS. 8S. H. M. Byers. 

PORTRAITS: aStory. RurH Dana Drarer. 

The QUAKER LADY: a Poem. 8S. WrErr MITCHELL, 
M.D., LL.D. With 17 Illustrations, drawn by Howard Pyle. 


PORT TARASCON: the Last Adventures of the 
Illustrious Tartarin.—VI Atraonse Daupetr. With 20 Illustra- 
tions, drawn by Luigi Rossi, Louis Montégut, and F. de Myrbach 


&e., &c., 80 Illustrations in all. 


LAFCADIO 





London: Sampson Low, Marston, SEARLE, 
and Rivineton, Limited, 





St. Dunstan’s House, Fetter Lane, Fleet Street, E.C. 
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LITERATURE. 


Bacon’s Essays. Edited, with introduction 
and illustrative notes, by Samuel Harvey 
Reynolds. (Oxford: Clarendon Press.) 


For ordinary purposes there is no edition of 
Bacon’s Essays comparable with Mr. Aldis 
Wright’s; and it is sufficient praise of Mr. 
Reynolds’s book to say that it does not fall 
below that standard. Perhaps, considering 
the size and scale of this edition, we might 
have expected more than we find; certainly 
Mr. Reynolds will not supersede Mr. Wright. 

Yet this new edition has great merits of its 
own, and an independent treatment which 
fully justify its appearance. The notes, in the 
main, are not philological, but explanatory ; 
indeed, Mr. Reynolds confesses, or boasts, 
that ‘‘ he has no taste” for grammatical and 
philological disquisitions. The edition is for 
the common reader, who will find collected a 
valuable mass of parallel passages from 
contemporary writers, and discussions of 
obscure or antiquarian points. In the notes, 
however, Mr. Reynolds is fond of explaining 
too much and too little. No reader can 


\ 


Again: 

** Some words are to be cull’d out for ornament 
and colour, as we gather Flowers to strew 
Houses, or make Garlands ; but they are better 
when they grow to our stile; as in a Meadow, 
where though the mere grass and greenness 
delight, yet the variety of Flowers doth heighten 
and beautifie.” 
This may remind us of Mr. Pater’s saying, 
that ‘prose is found to be a coloured thing 
with Bacon.” In truth, Bacon’s style is 
curious, careful, elaborate ; full of concision, 
of economy, of mind. But he is, of all the 
Elizabethans, the least easy to misunder- 
stand for readers conversant with that age. 
He has no lengthy involutions, where gram- 
mar loses itself; no awkward inability to 
have done with his sentence, or with his 
subject. De Quincey said of him that he is 
“figurative and sensuous, as great thinkers 
must always be”: a most exact and 
beautiful description. Voltaire also, who 
found Shakspere so obscurely barbarous, 
calls Bacon an “ écrivain élégant”; New- 
man, who disliked his philosophy, praises 
“his most majestic gravity of phrase” ; 
Coleridge says that his language is “ digni- 
fied but plain, genuine English, although 
elevated and brightened by superiority of 
intellect in the writer.” Pope expressly 
commends the introduction, by good writers, 
of old words, and, curiously enough in this 
connexion names Bacon as a treasury of 
fine phrases. Good writers will 
- a old words that long have slept to 

wake, 
Words that wise Bacon or brave Rawleigh 
spake.”’ 


L. 
| There is in Bacon’s writing a spirit of 


require to be told that “to keep an in-\majesty, a kind of sacred unction and 


different carriage” means “to maintain an 
impartial bearing’; while many readers 
may look in vain for an explanation of the 
word “aculeate.” Mr. Reynolds disagrees 
with Mr. Wright where he says that “ the 
English reader will find few difficulties 
in Bacon’s language and style.’ Every 
page, asserts Mr. Reynolds, “ bristles with 
difficulties.” Certainly Mr. Wright’s opinion 
has the greater sanction: it is wholly a new 
opinion that Bacon’s style is obscure. Mr. 
Reynolds gives instances of obscurity. He 
tells us that in a certain passage ‘ no one 
would discover without assistance” that 
“less partially ” means ‘“ with less of party 
spirit.’ 
assistance here were unfit to read Bacon. 
Again, Mr. Reynolds says that the meaning 
of ‘“‘ adamant,” in the sense of ‘‘ loadstone,”’ 
‘would be missed by those who understood 
‘adamant’ in the only modern sense of the 
word.” But such a reader would be 
ignorant of Shakspere: ‘“‘ You draw me yet, 
hard-hearted adamant!” And Bacon is 
censured for the use of antiquated words, or 
of words coined by himself. But no one 
could in this matter compare Bacon with 
Spenser, “who,” said Ben Jonson, “ in 
affecting the Ancients writ no Language.” 
Rather, Bacon follows the precepts of 
Horace, or of Ben Jonson himself, where he 
writes : 

‘* Words borrow’d of Antiquity do lend a kind 
of Majesty to stile, and are not without their 
delight sometimes. For they have the Authority 
of years, and out of their intermission do win 
to themselves a kind of gracelike newness.” 


Surely the reader who required. 





eloquence, such as are seen in him alone. 
He writes with a divine superiority to 
others, a perfect pleasure and satisfaction in 
his work. Each word bears its full mean- 
ing; each sentence is necessary to the 
argument; each essay is like a grave and 
reverend oracle. This profound way of 
writing is, indeed, not obvious, nor trivial ; 
but it cannot be considered difficult. Addison 
has said the last word in this matter : 


‘* Bacon had the sound, distinct, comprehghsive 
knowledge of Aristotle, with all the beautiful 
Lights, Graces, and Embellishments of Cicero. 
One does not know which to admire most in 
his writings, the strength of Reason, force of 
Style, or brightness of Imagination.” 

It is probably with a view to assist the 
modern reader that Mr. Reynolds has 
modernised the spelling of Bacon: as well 
might we alter the music of Mozart for 
modern players as change the spelling of a 
classic. ‘‘'To modernise the spelling of a 
classic,” pleads Mark Pattison, “‘ is nothing 
less than to deface one of the monuments of 
the language.” 

There are a few points upon which we are 
constrained to differ from Mr. Reynolds, 
especially in the matter of Bacon’s quota- 
tions. He accuses Bacon of ‘ grave distor- 
tion,” and he gives instances. ‘‘Jesting 
Pilate” is attacked, because ‘‘ Whately gives 
what seem good reasons for believing that 
Pilate was not jesting.”” The Lord Chan- 
cellor had as good a right to his opinion as 
the Archbishop in a matter incapable of 
decision; and Charlotte Bronté, in her 





poem upon Pilate’s wife, takes his view. 
Again, the passage in the Fathers, which, 
according to Bacon, “calls poesy rinum 
dacmonum,” cannot be found; but Mr. 
Wright gives two passages, from Jerome 
and Augustine, which say the same thing 
in other words. Clearly, Bacon did 
not invent the quotation. Again, Bacon 
writes: ‘It is foretold that, when Christ 
cometh, He shall not find faith upon the 
earth.” To this Mr. Reynolds objects, 
that Christ only asked a question, without 
stating a fact. But the form of the ques- 
tion implies a negative answer: as Beza 
held, when he translated the words by, Mun 
reperturus est? and the Vulgate gives 
Verumtamen Filius hominis rediens, putas, 
invenict ; which to a nice ear is not an open 
question, but a delicate negative. Once 
more, Bacon writes, in his ‘Essay of 
Beauty”: 

“If it be true, that the Principall Part of 
Beauty, is in Decent Motion, certainly it is no 
marvaile, though Persons in yeares, seeme many 
times more Amiable; Pulchrorum Autumnus 
pulcher.” 

Mr. Reynolds is of opinion that the omission 
of etiam is a culpable garbling of the quota- 
tion. I cannot see that it makes any 
difference to Bacon’s purpose; nor did 
Donne, if he was thinking of the same 
quotation, when he wrote of Herbert’s 
mother : 

‘* Nor Spring, nor Summer’s beauty, hath such 

grace, 

As I have seen in one Autumnal face.”’ 

Mr. Reynolds states that the French ver- 
sions of the Essays, by Baudoin, were 
‘little known, and little worth knowing” ; 
Bayle, however, says that they were in 
great estimation, and frequently reprinted. 
More might have been said in the notes 
upon the subject of gardens, of building, 
and of masques. It wonld have been pro- 
fitable to compare Sir Henry Wotton’s 
Treatise on Architecture, or of later date, 
Evelyn’s works, with Bacon’s treatment of 
such matters. Evelyn, in his Sew/ptura, 
couples the names of Bacon and Wotton: 
‘*Pliny records of his age, that there were 
almost as many statues as men, by a kind of 
noble contention, says Sir H. Wotton, in point 
of fertility betwixt Art and Nature, and which 
he and my Lord Bacon improve to a politic, as 
well as altogether an expenceful magnificency.” 

But there are many features in Mr. Rey- 
nolds’s notes most valuable and welcome. 
Such are his dissertations upon Baconian 
theories of political economy, usury, com- 
merce, plantations ; upon points of law and 
of judicial procedure ; upon the politics and 
history of the day. In truth, this edition is 
rather for the historian than for the man of 
letters. Everything that lies outside the 
immediate province of literature, Mr. Rey- 
nolds has excellently treated. It is in the 
more purely aesthetic, or artistic, criticism, 
that he is not wholly successful. Upon Mr. 
Reynolds’s view of Bacon’s charater, we are 
heartily at one with him. He agrees neither 
with Blake, who tells us that ‘‘The Prince 
of Darkness is a Lord Chancellor,” and that 
‘‘ King James was Bacon’s primum mobile ; 
nor with Spedding, ‘‘ whose view of Bacon’s 
virtue,” writes Fitzgerald, “is so rarefied 
that the common consciences of men cannot 
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endure it.” Elsewhere Fitzgerald described 
Spedding ‘washing his Blackamoor”; in 
fact, Spedding appears to have held with 
George Herbert, who addresses Bacon as 
Collega Solis. Admiration of Bacon is as 
traditional in England as admiration of 
Shakspere; ever since his own time, a 
chorus of praise has ascended. ‘He is,” 
says Walton, borrowing the phrase from 
Wotton, ‘‘the great Secretary of Nature 
and of all learning.” ‘He is,” cries 
Pope, taking the phrase from Addison, 
“the greatest genius that England, 
or perhaps any country, ever produced.” 
Chapman extols “your Lordship’s truly 
Greek inspiration and absolutely Attic elocu- 
tion.” Peacham, author of the Compleat 
Gentleman, speaks of ‘the Essayes and 
other peeces of the excellent Master of 
eloquence, my lord of S. <Albanes, who 
vossesseth not only eloquence, but all good 
leaning, as hereditarie both by Father and 
Mother.” Ben Jonson writes of him in so 
high a strain, in verse and prose, that Mr. 
Donnelly finds the panegyric applicable 
only to Shakspere, who was therefore Bacon. 
Burke, speaking in Parliament, exclaims : 


** We recognise in Bacon everything of genius 
the mest profound, everything of literature the 
most extensive, everything of discovery the 
most penetrating, everything of observation 
upon human life the most distinguishing and 
refined.” , 

Voltaire, whether in praise or blame is 
dubious, says of the Essays that 


“‘n’étant ni la Satire de la nature humaine, 
comme les maximes de la Rochefoucault, ni 
Vécole du Scepticisme, comme Montagne, ils 
sont moins lus que ces deux livres ingénieux.” 


Landor, in his most paradoxical humour, 
maintains that ‘ the little volume of Bacon’s 
Essays exhibits not only more strength of 
mind, not only more true philosophy, but 
more originality, more fancy, more imagina- 
tion, than all the volumes of Plato.” 
Thomson, in the Seasons, chaunts his 
praises : 

‘* him for the shade 
Kind nature form’d, deep, comprehensive, clear, 
Exact and elegant, in one rich soul 
Plato, the Stagyrite, and Tully join’d.”’ 


After this extreme, it is salutary to return 
to the other: to Blake’s criticisms. ‘ Good 
advice for Satan’s kingdom,” he writes upon 
the title-page of the Essays. Bacon is 
‘fool, liar, villain, atheist, Satan, stupid.” 
And he corrects his political economy with 
great justice and wisdom. Bacon writes, 
‘The increase of any state must be upon 
the foreigner.” Blake replies, ‘‘ The increase 
of a state, as of a man, is from internal 
improvement, or intellectual acquirement. 
Man is not improved by the hurt of another. 
States are not improved at the expense of 
foreigners.” 

But extremes are foolish. Mr. Reynolds 
has well preserved the just mean; and he 
has put forth an edition of these celebrated 
Essays, not indeed perfect and final, yet 
worthy of the Oxford University Press, 
whence it appears. 

Lionet Jounson. 











A Visit to Chile and the Nitrate Fields of 
Tarapacd. By William Howard Russell. 
With Dlustrations by Mr. Melton Prior. 
(Virtue. ) 


To a mere accident the public are indebted 
for this delightful volume from the still 
bright and graphic pen of the veteran 
Times Crimean correspondent. All pre- 
parations had actually been completed by 
Dr. Russell for spending the spring of 1889 
in Egypt; places had even been retained for 
himself and wife in the Peninsular and 
Oriental Irzapore, and apartments engaged 
at Shepheard’s Hotel, Cairo, when a casual 
meeting with the ‘Nitrate King,” Col. 
North, caused a sudden volte face from east 
to west. It cannot be doubted that we are 
all gainers by the change. Had the first 
project been carried out, the author would 
have either lacked the courage to add 
another to the countless books on the Nile 
Valley, or having made the venture could 
have scarcely hoped to produce such a fresh 
and instructive volume as this lively account 
of the comparatively novel region of Chile 
and its nitrate fields. To Dr. Russell him- 
self the objection naturally occurred that he 
knew next to nothing of these things. But 
the objection was shrewdly overruled by the 
‘“‘ Cecil Rhodes of South America,” who had 
naturally seized such a favourable oppor- 
tunity of procuring an absolutely unbiassed 
account of the extensive operations now 
being carried on by him in the Tarapaca 
nitrate districts. These speculations had 
been freely spoken of as shams, if not 
‘“‘swindles,’ and malicious tongues could 
best be silenced by a truthful statement of 
facts from an unprofessional observer other- 
wise above suspicion. ‘So much the 
better!” he therefore replied, adding that 
all the traveller would have to do would be 
to judge for himself and relate what he 
saw. 

This roving commission, as it may be 
called, though honourable alike to all con- 
cerned, has been executed by Dr. Russell 
with rare tact and judgment, and the results 
of his observations on the spot are here 
placed before the reader in the lucid manner 
we should expect from a recognised master 
of descriptive language. His report is all 
the more welcome that, despite their great 
economic value and scientific interest, there 
exists no trustworthy popular account of the 
rich deposits of raw nitrate of soda spread 
over a large extent of the rainless zone on 
the South American seaboard, and not 
known to occur in any other part of the 
world. These deposits, now mainly worked 
by British enterprise, are invariably found 
at an altitude ranging from 2500 to 3500 
feet above the sea-level, at from ten to 
ninety miles from the coast, and almost ex- 
clusively between 19° and 27° south latitude, 
but increasing in richness northwards. Thus 
the percentage in the caliche, or nitrate rock, 
rises from 33 in the Atacama desert to 40 
and even 50 in the Tarapaca district, wrested 
by Chile from Peru during the late war. 
The fields, which cover hundreds of square 
miles, contain many million tons of this 
valuable fertiliser; and the trade has already 
acquired such a development that Col. North 
alone pays no less than £350,000 per annum 





on the nitrate prepared and exported from 
his works in Tarapacéa. 

Dr. Russell deals at some length with the 
much discussed question of the origin of the 
nitrates, sulphates, boracic acid compounds, 
and many other associated substances, such 
as common salt, chloride of calcium, gyp- 
sum, iodides, bromides, and carbonates. 
Though unprepared with any better theory, 
he is unable, like many others, to accept 
without reservation the commonly received 
“lagoon hypothesis,” according to which 
the deposits were originally formed in marine 
inlets changed by upheaval into land-locked 
basins. Here the water would be gradually 
evaporated, leaving at first a deposit of pure 
sea-salt, which in the absence of any rainfall 
would remain unliquified and exposed for 
ages to chemical reactions of all kinds. 
There is certainly abundant evidence of up- 
heaval along this seaboard to a height of 
at least 1200 or 1400 feet. But there would 
also appear to be equally abundant evidence 
of a former rainfall sufficient to support a 
more or less numerous population in these 
now uninhabited districts, and consequently 
also to liquify the deposits of sea-salt in the 
shallow depressions. Maize cobs, stone 
axes, arrow-heads, and even highly tem- 
pered copper knives and fragments of tex- 
tiles have been brought to light in many 
parts of these arid plains, where no trace of 
water can be anywhere found for leagues 
round about. 

This is accepted as proof of a change in 
the climate, and no attempt has been made 
by the advocates of the lagoon theory to 
meet the difficulty. But the lagoon theory 
is probably sound; and the difficulty may 
perhaps be met by reference to the social 
condition of the Peruvian empire, of which 
all these coastlands formed part. In all the 
lands under the sway of the Incas the art of 
irrigation had been so highly developed 
that many since uninhabitable districts were 
thickly peopled in pre-Columbian times. 
Such, for instance, was the Ancon Coast at 
the northern extremity of the rainless zone, 
where the burial-grounds have yielded such 
rich archaeological treasures to Weiss and 
Stiibel and other explorers. We know also 
that the Atacama desert itself was partly 
occupied by a few Indian groups said to 
have been related to the Bolivian Aymaras, 
and some of these Atacameiios appear still 
to survive near the Punta Negra Salina at 
the west foot of the Llullayaca volcano. 
The copper knives and pieces of cloth found 
in Tarapaca imply a relatively high state of 
culture, and point therefore rather to the 
evidence of irrigation works than to a change 
of climate, which is in itself to the last 
degree improbable, and of which there is 
nowhere any direct evidence in the presence 
of dried-up water-courses, recent vegetable 
and animal remains, and the like. 

But the work deals with many other 
interesting topics besides the nitrate fields. 
On the outward voyage St. Vincent, Rio, 
Tierra del Fuego, Coronel, Valparaiso, and 
Iquique were touched at, and excursions were 
made to Santiago and other places in the 
interior of Chile. Ample scope is here given 
for the author’s powers of observation, and 
especially the curiosa felicitas with which he 
hits off just the gist of the argument, and with 
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one or two touches brings out the salient 
features of the land and its people. At Rio 
there was trouble over a circular note, 
which the bankers after much palavering 
duly honoured—but in Brazilian notes, 
because “‘ our gold clerk has gone out with 
the key, and won’t be back till 4 o'clock.” 
Again, at Punta Arenas, Magellan Strait, 
the post-office master, ‘‘ an official of routine 
and of staid habits of business,” refuses to 
open the bags because of the late hour, 
whereupon a mass meeting of “ citizens” 
resolves to storm the place, when he capitu- 
lates. ‘‘ The traditions of the town favour 
overt acts and votes de fait.” 

In the passage through the western part of 
the Strait, where all the fine scenery lies, the 
travellers were specially favoured with clear 
weather—a rare phenomenon in that land 
of fog and mist. Needless to say that the 
opportunity is not lost of describing in 
glowing language ‘“ that glorious panorama 
of forest mountain and glacier, of agora 
forest clothing the sides of lake-like inlets 
up to the verge of the eternal snow-fields, 
which has no rival in the world.” Here 
follow the usual visits of half-naked 
Fuegians in open boats, bartering furs or 
berries for “ bacca, bacca”; and we learn 
that, since sheep-farming has been intro- 
duced, there is more chance of their being 
exterminated than evangelised. It appears 
that the sheep-farmers, like the early settlers 
in Tasmania, have taken to shooting the 
natives to prevent them stealing the 
sheep. ‘‘They have more to fear from 
civilisation, as it is presented to them, than 
from their cruel natural foes—cold and 
starvation.” 

Like all recent observers, Dr. Russell 
notices the rapid progress of Chile in moral 
and material well-being—its commercial 
development, improved agricultural and 
mining processes, spread of education, and 
especially its orderly government, in such 
striking contrast to other Hispano-American 
commonwealths. The picture drawn of 
unhappy Peru is correspondingly gloomy— 
bankrupt, despondent, with no hope except 
in everlasting revolutions or a strong pro- 
tectorate, now desired by many of its best 
citizens. 

A word of praise is due to Mr. Melton 
Prior’s numerous illustrations, which are 
mostly worthy of the text they so admirably 


interpret. 
A. H. Keane. 








Capital and Interest: a Critical History of 
Economical Theory. By Prof. Engen von 
Bcéhm-Bawerk. Translated, with a Pre- 
face and Analysis, by Prof. William 
Smart. (Macmillan.) 


Tue work which Prof. Smart has excellently 
translated forms the Introduction to the Pos?- 
tive Theory of Capital, which was reviewed 
in the AcapEmy of May 4, 1889. It will be 
remembered that we signalised, as Prof. 
Béhm-Bawerk’s principal contribution to 
economic theory, his philosophical analysis of 
bargains relating to future goods. Is this 
theory as new as it is important? The 
‘critical history” which is now before us 
supplies an affirmative answer to this ques- 
tion. Prof. Bohm-Bawerk’s vast learning 








forms a complete register of all the ideas 
which have been as it were patented by his 
predecessors. Among the immense number 
of specifications there nowhere occurs the 
particular construction which he claims as 
his own. The ideas which he has put 
together no doubt existed separately before. 
That future pleasures count for less than 
present, ceteris paribus, had been observed by 
many philosophers from Plato to Jevons; 
but no one, or hardly any one, seems to 
have systematically applied this conception 
to the explanation of interest. Thus Prof. 
Bohm-Bawerk is, not indeed a creator of 
ideas, but a maker; which is all that can 
be said of the highest originality. The 
theory of interest, which he is one of the 
first to have clearly formulated, may be 
compared with the theory of final utility, 
which he has aptly restated, as being each 
of them a corner stone rejected by the 
builders of economic systems, and not 
until the present — laced in its 
proper position. Probably the writer of 
the last generation who was most nearly 
right in his treatment of the two principles 
was Senior. 

While attributing great importance to 
Prof. Béhm-Bawerk’s ‘ positive theory ” of 
interest, we express ourselves with more 
reserve as to what may be called his nega- 
tive theory concerning the deficiencies of 
his predecessors. We are disposed to think 
that his condemnation of former theories is 
too sweeping. He draws up a sort of list 
of the proscribed under several heads: the 
colourless theory, the fructification theory, 
the labour theory, and so forth. Some of 
these we at once give up. The labour 
theory, that profits are the remuneration of 
labour—in the case forsooth of wine acquir- 
ing value by being kept—is perhaps chiefly 
useful as a warning against the slips to 
which even the most powerful intellects are 
liable in economical reasoning. The ex- 
ploitation theory which Socialist passion has 
built on economical error is still less defen- 
sible. As to the use theory, we may adopt 
the cautious language of Prof. Smart’s 
Preface: ‘I confess I find some difficulty in 
stating the economic argument of what our 
author has called the ‘use theory of 
interest.’”” But are the productivity and the 
abstinence theories—one or both of which 
may be attributed to many eminent English 
writers—so absurd? Is J. 8. Mill’s theory 
a “combination of opposed opinions”? Is 
it ‘such a tangle,” and does it form a 
“‘very unsuccessful part of his work”? Is 
Senior guilty of a “logical blunder,” and 
are we to say of his theory of abstinence : 
‘‘Plausible as this argument is, its basis is 
none the less fallacious” ? 

Let us take as a test case that of Senior. 
Prof. Bohm-Bawerk thus argues : 


‘‘Take the case of a man living in the country 
who is considering in what kind of labour he 
should employ his day. ... He could fish, 
or shoot, or gather fruit. . . . or he might plant 
fruit trees from which he could have no return 
for ten years. ... What has he sacrificed to 
obtain the fruit trees? To me there seems no 
doubt about the answer. He has sacrificed a 
day’s work, and nothing more. . . Or, if the 
indirect way of computation be preferred, 
instead of the day’s work he may calculate the 
other kinds of gratification that might have 





been got by spending the day in other ways— 
say, the immediate enjoyment of three fish, or 
of three hares, or of a basket of fruit.’’ 


But it is not allowable to reckon the 
sacrifice twice by using both these estimates. 
A ‘double calculation” of this kind is 
attributed to Senior in a passage too long 
to quote. Still, feeling that ‘‘ Senior’s way 
of putting the matter has something very 
fascinating and persuasive about it,’ our 
author returns to the charge. Imagine the 
following case :— 

“I work for a whole day at the planting of 
fruit trees in the expectation that they will bear 
fruit forme in ten years. In the night follow- 
ing comes a storm, and entirely destroys the 
whole plantation. How great is the sacrifice 
which I have made, as it happens, in vain? I 
think every one will say—a lost day of work, 
and nothing more. And nowI put the ques- 
tion, Is my sacrifice in any way greater, that 
the storm does not come, and that the trees 
without further exertion on my part, bear 
fruit in ten years? If I do a day’s work and 
have to wait ten years to get a return from it, 
do I sacrifice more than if I do a day’s work 
and by reason of the destructive storm must 
wait to all eternity for its return? It is im- 
possible to make such an assertion. And yet 
Senior would have it so.” 

We are not convinced by this dialectic. 
It still appears to us that ‘‘Senior’s way of 
putting the matter has something very 
fascinating and persuasive about it.”” Prof. 
Béhm-Bawerk’s theory appears to us to be 
right, and Senior’s not to be wrong. 

Our difficulty is not removed if we turn 

to the translator’s Preface, which is as faith- 
ful a representation of the author’s principles 
as the translation is of his words. First, as 
to the productivity theory— 
‘** A poor widow owns a chest of tools valued at 
£50. An unemployed carpenter borrows them. 
The fifty shillings interest he pays seems almost 
an inadequate return for the added productive- 
ness given to his labour over the year. Is not 
the interest made possible by the qualities of 
the tools? The facts here are as stated: with- 
out production there would be no interest. So 
without land there would be no turnips, but the 
existence of land is scarcely the sufficient cause 
of the turnips.” 


The land appears to us to be a very 
important part of the cause. But, of course, 
we admit that in a more complete statement 
of the conditions of the phenomenon the 
difference between the value of present and 
future goods must be included. But is it 
not included, virtually at least, if not 
explicitly, by Senior? Prof. Smart may be 
regarded as a very able junior counsel who 
has improved upon the instructions which 
he has received. But we are not satisfied 
that he has won the case against the 
abstinence theory by the following argu- 
ment and its context : 


‘* An owner of capital embarks it in a productive 
undertaking. In doing so he decides to under- 
go the sacrifice of labour(in personally employ- 
ing his capital), and that labour is made 
productive and remunerative by the aid of the 
capital. If, in calculating the remuneration to 
him, he claims one sum as wage for labour and 
another as reward for abstaining from the 
immediate enjoyment of his own wealth, he 
really makes the double calculation familiarly 
known as eating one’s cake and having it. The 
one sacrifice of labour admits of being estimated 
in two ways: one by the cost to vital force, the 
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other and more common by the greater satisfac- 
tion which would have been got from the 
immediate use of capital as wealth at an earlier 
time.” 

In expressing these doubts we should like 
to imitate the deference which Prof. Béhm- 
Bawerk himself practises when differing 
from high authorities—Knies, for instance. 
We are sensible that an original theory is 
liable to be misinterpreted just because the 
conceptions which it introduces are not 
already possessed by the reader. Cairnes’s 
criticism of Jevons’s theory of final utility is 
a memorable example of the mistakes which 
may be made in estimating the importance 
of a new idea. The reviewer of a new work 
is too often under the disadvantage that he 
cannot practise ‘‘ abstinence.” He cannot 
wait for time to exercise its ripening 
influence upon his judgment. It is possible 
that a maturer consideration would rank the 
negative equal with the ‘‘ positive’ theory 
of capital, which we have already applauded 
as original and profound. 

F. Y. Eperworrn. 








William Pitt: a Biography. By Edward 
Walford. (Chatto & Windus.) 

Tuts volume is a quaint and original fancy. 
It consists of some three hundred pages, 
printed in clear and elegant type upon good 
paper with broad margins and uncut edges ; 
and it is Mr. Walford’s birthday present for 
last year to Mr. Gladstone. A Latin dedi- 
cation sets out not only the author’s venera- 
tion for the statesman, but the particular 
quality in the statesman which has com- 
manded this veneration. Mr. Gladstone, it 
seems, has proved by his own example 
** opiniones adolescenti adhibitas multos post 
annos salvo honore posse mutari” ; and to this 
demonstration Mr. Walford’s homage is due 
and paid. Yet some mystery seems to 
attend these passages of graceful compli- 
ment. Does any stress fall on the opinions 
of youth or upon change after many years ; 
and would honour be preserved with diffi- 
culty, or perhaps lost beyond recall, if the 
opinions changed were those of maturity 
and age, or if the change of opinion took 
place not after many years, but after, say, 
a general election? Upon these points 
Mr. Walford ventures no opinion even in 
the obscurity of a learned language. But 
a further question remains. ‘This birthday 
book is a brief Life of William Pitt. Mr. 
Gladstone is the conspicuous genius of this 
century, who once was in youth the rising 
hope of the stern and unbending Tories, and 
is now in old age the ardent leader of 
politicians whose principles and _ policy 
possess a capacity of indefinite expansion. 
Why should the present selected for such a 
man be a Life of the genius of the last 
century, who began his career full of 
liberal promise and capacity for reform, 
and died the idol of those ‘“ top-boot” 
Tories of whom Mr. Gladstone once was 
one? The matter is the more singular 
because Mr. Walford has hardly a single 
good word to say for one of the principal 
achievements of VDitt’s life, the Act of 
Union. A barely sympathetic Life of Mr. 
Gladstone’s political antithesis is a curious 
offering, “‘ venerationis ergo.” 


And the book is but indifferently executed. 
The authorities for the life of Pitt are 
numerous enough. Tomline’s, Gifford’s, 
and Stanhope’s bulky volumes, with all the 


lections of that age, oppress the biographer 
with matter. Macaulay’s article in the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica, on the other hand, 
is an appreciation which even those who 


surpass in brilliancy. No doubt there 
is a large intermediate ground. A read- 
able Life of Pitt, which would give all 
the facts and none of the tittle-tattle, 
and would fairly criticise without wander- 
ing into the region of the might-have- 
been, is quite possible and would be very 
welcome. But Mr. Walford has missed 
the road to this middle space. He could 
not equal the dulness of Tomline or exceed 
the prolixity of Stanhope; but, relying on 
them for his facts, he might at least have 
painted a portrait full of the life, and told a 
story lucid, coherent, and complete. Un- 
fortunately, illumination is not the effect 
which his book produces on the reader’s 
mind. The order of narration is, in the main, 
chronological, with just sufficient lapses from 
that method to cause slight bewilderment 
without exhausting any one branch of the 
subject. The style is scrappy and casual, 
and the criticism almost non-existent. It 
would at least have been possible to have 
followed the authorities with accuracy and to 
have corrected the text with exactness. Yet, 
with Tomline’s Life before him, Mr. Walford 
(p. 23) implies that Mr. Wilson became 
Pitt’s tutor when he matriculated at Cam- 
bridge, anc not before; whereas, in fact, the 
young man ceased to be his pupil on going 
up to the university. He almost goes out 
of his way to mistake the number of ‘‘ Fox’s 
Martyrs” at the election of 1784 (p. 80). 
He mentions the £100,000 offered to Pitt 
on quitting office in 1801 as being voted by 
the City of London, when, in fact, it was 
subscribed by individual London merchants 
(p. 222). In telling the well-known story 
about Lord North, Lord George Germaine, 
and Welbore Ellis, the ‘‘ Nestor of the Trea- 
sury Bench,” he ingeniously misquotes Pitt 
so as to deprive his words of all point and 
his reference to Homer of all appositeness. 
Similarly (p. 149), he miscopies a quotation 
from Macaulay in such a way as to turn a 
very just reflection into a feeble ineptitude. 
He draws upon the classics freely; but his 
comparison of Pitt to one of the characters 
in Aristotle’s Ethics is a comparison that had 
already occurred to Macaulay; and being 
minded to make use of the same passage from 
Virgil (“ dis aliter visum”’) twice in less than 
seventy pages, he quotes it so that in one 
case it will not scan, and in the other it is 
as trite as even this quotation can possibly 
be made. Mr. Walford would have done 
well to remember the Duke of Wellington’s 
advice to the nervous member of the House 
of Commons: ‘ Say what you have to say, 
don’t quote Latin, and sit down.” 





tion are the statements that 
‘found for Mr. Thomas Townshend as a 
_secretaryship of state” (p.59); and that “a 
challenge sent by Mr. Tierney next day 
‘forced Mr. Pitt to give him satisfaction. 


dissent from its conclusions cannot hope to | 


crowd of Memoirs, Despatches, and Recol- | 
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amples of the inaccuracy of his composi- | 
‘*yoom was 


The duel was fought on Putney Heath on 
Sunday, May 27, 1798. The latter had sent 
a challenge to the minister in consequence of 
some angry words in the House of Com- 
mons” (p. 195). As an example of Mr. 
Walford’s judgments, it is hardly necessary 
to do more than quote the following passage 
(p. 290) from the chapter devoted to the 
public and private character of Pitt :— 


‘“‘The name of Pitt has been to some extent 
immortalised by the Pitt University Press at 
Cambridge, and by a Pitt Club which has been 
supposed to keep up the tradition of his 
opinions .... His old friend, the Duke of 
Richmond, was the first president of this club, 
which for many years celebrated the great 
statesman’s birthday by a triennial dinner, 
either at the London Tavern or at Merchant 
Taylors’ Hall; and the club still holds two 
dinners yearly.” 


Pitt’s fame may have been exaggerated in 
the past, and may be in peril of dwindling 
in the future ; but at least it rests on founda- 
tions more secure than the immortality of the 
Cambridge University Printing Press, of the 
occasional dinners of an obscure political 
club, or of the Life of Pitt by Mr. Walford. 

It is curious to observe what a change has 
come over the character of the admiration 
which Pitt’s followers still continue to offer 
to his memory. The extraordinary sudden- 
ness of his rise to greatness is of course 
always equally striking. Prime Minister 
at twenty-three, the unquestioned possessor 
of power till he reached middle life, a com- 
batant able to hold his own single-handed 
against all the eloquence and experience of 
the Whig opposition, he has something of 
the heroic about his figure and career which 
fascinates the imagination and compels our 
wonder. He was tle Bonaparte of parlia- 
mentary warfare. The undergraduate who 
dashes up to town from Cambridge to eat 
his dinners at Lincoln’s Inn may well be 
dazzled by the achievement of the young 
Cambridge bachelor who, just a hundred 
years ago, passed at a bound from eat- 
ing mess dinners on the Western Circuit 
to directing the policy of an empire; 
who was scarcely emancipated from 
the control of proctors and tutors before he 
received the confidence of his sovereign ; 
who dominated debates in which Fox and 
Burke took part at an age when most 
barristers are stuttering their first platitudes 
to the gentlemen of the jury. But, politi- 
cally, Pitt is now praised for the very reverse 
of the qualities which made him and his 
policy the watchword of his contemporaries. 
To them it was his staunch support of the 
king, his proud resistance to all opinions 
which seemed to savour of French revolu- 
tionary principles, his ruthless administra- 
tion of the law against his adversaries, his 
long prosecution of the French war, which 
were his titles to respect and fame. They 
would not blame, if they could not approve, 
his lavish expenditure of treasure and his 
profuse distribution of titles. They stood 
upon the maintenance, by fair means or foul, 
of the status quo in Church and State, and 
they claimed to do so under the shadow of 
the great name of Pitt. Time has changed 
all this. These are now incidents.in Pitt’s 


career which those who invoke his name are 
not indisposed to forget. 


There are now 
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those who are at pains to do for the Tory 
party what Macaulay did for the Whigs—to 
prove that in point of virtue, foresight, and 
statesmanship they are the heirs of all the 
ages. To such it is a matter of importance 
to show that the measures which the Whigs 
brought to completion, and bequeathed as a 
sort of patrimony to the Liberal party, 
rested in truth upon principles to which the 
Liberal party has had no exclusive right. 
Pitt, as a parliamentary reformer, is there- 
fore a figure which it is worth while to bring 
into relief. Pitt, as the friend of the West 
Indian negro, is something of a set-off to 
the Act of Lord Grey’s administration. The 
Tory party’s claims to credit for Roman 
Catholic emancipation are exactly of 
that kind which can be very materially 
strengthened by opposing Pitt’s zeal in 
1801 to Wellington and Peel’s reluctance in 
1828. Accordingly, Pitt is cited now as the 
representative of the Liberal element in the 
Conservative theory ; as the statesman who 
furnishes for domestic policy, as Canning 
does for foreign affairs, the fundamental 
principles of the permanent Conservative 
creed. This is a natural and an interesting 
speculation, but it rather deposes the real 
Pitt in order to set up a simulacrum in his 
stead. It is true that his orderly and prac- 
tical mind recoiled from the gross absurdity 
of sending members to Parliament to repre- 
sent a grass mound or a stone wall, and of 
leaving the greatest centres of industry and 
commerce practically unrepresented. It per- 
suaded him that a man may be no worse a 
legislator for believing in transubstantia- 
tion, andcondemning Lutherand Melancthon 
as schismatics, than for holding old-fashioned 
notions about second intentions or denounc- 
ing as unintelligible innovators those who 
talk about synthetic unities of apperception. 
But this is a very different thing from say- 
ing that he was a Reformer like Earl Grey, 
or even an Emancipationist like Canning. 
It is certain that he had no intention of 
transferring political power from the landed 
gentry and the great territorial proprietors 
to the industrial middle classes. Neither 
had he any more thought of encouraging 
democracy than of encouraging sansculottism. 
He resigned office for the sake of the Roman 
Catholics—no light matter for such a man 
and at such a time. But he was a parliamen- 
tary reformer when he was young and inde- 
pendent, and was conscious that among the 
rotten boroughs were numbered many Whig 
strongholds, and that among the unenfran- 
chised manufacturing towns were many who 
would support the king and Pitt against the 
prince and the Whigs. When he was sup- 
ported by a staunch majority who had 
shown that for their part they had no 


stomach for reform, and was engaged 
in the struggle with the republican 


democracy of France, his zeal for parlia- 
mentary reform died away. There is no 
turpitude in being affected by considerations 
of votes, nor anything trivial in simply wish- 
ing to brush aside grotesque anomalies; but 
it is too much, on the strength of these 
things, to cite Pitt as the originator of all 
that is good in the constitution of 1832. So, 
too, Roman Catholic emancipation was an 
important, if not an integral, part of the 
scheme of the Union, and Pitt very rightly 





resigned office when he found himself un- 
able to overcome the king’s crazy obstinacy 
upon the point. But, having done so much, 
he was willing to allow the question to pass ; 
and thereby to postpone emancipation for a 
quarter of a century. His masterful person- 
ality might well, without inhumanity or 
impropriety, have overcome the repugnance 
of the king’s weak mind. But the Act of 
Union was safe, and Pitt unhappily allowed 
the Catholic claims to be reserved for a 
more convenient season. It is hard to see 
how, as some modern Tories represent, Pitt 
can be claimed, on the strength of this, as 
the parent of full religious toleration, which 
is loyally accepted by modern Toryism. It is 
not this paradoxical aspect of a great man 
that commends itself to the impartial judg- 
ment of history. Pitt’s administrative short- 
comings were many, and it may be that 
many of the dangers against which he 
thought it necessary to struggle were 
illusory. None the less it is certain 
that England was engaged, and inevitably 
engaged, in a heroic contest through which 
she could be brought only by the tenacity 
and fortitude of the entire nation; and that 
tenacity and fortitude were awakened and 
sustained in the minds of millions mainly 
by the qualities of one man, by the lofty 
patriotism and indomitable pride of William 
Pitt. J. A. Hamirron. 








RELATIONS BETWEEN ENGLAND AND RUSSIA 
IN THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Angliiski Taini Soviet ¢ ego Istorya. 
Vtoraya 1547-1649. V. Alexandrenko. 
Second Part. (Warsaw.) 


Pror. ALEXANDRENKO here gives us the 
second part of his valuable history of the 
English Privy Council. Much as the subject 
has been written about, he finds something 
new to tell us, as a glance at his references 
will show. Perhaps the part in which he 
deals with the relations between England 
and Russia in the sixteenth century will 
have most novelty for readers in this country. 

Much of the business with our newly- 
acquired ally was transacted by means of the 
Privy Council. One of the most interesting 
episodes is the arrival of the four students 
in England who were sent to be educated 
here by Boris Godunov, the vigorous 
usurper who succeeded Feodor the feeble 
son of the terrible Ivan. These youths were 
to be ‘“trayned for a tyme to learn Latin, 
English, and other languages, as_ their 
capacities would give them leave to attayne 
unto.” Meanwhile, years rolled by, and 
during those years Russia experienced the 


Chast 


terrible smutnoye tvremya, or “ time of 
troubles,” as it is called. The Russians 
had many things to think of beside 


the students—the horrors of dynastic 
changes and invasions by the enemy. 
In 1617, however, under the peaceful 
rule of Michael Romanov, a message came 
through the ambassador, requiring their 
return to their native country. What the 
answer was to this request we have no 
means of knowing, for no documents about 
it have been preserved ; but it was renewed 
the following year by the ambassadors, 
Stephen Volinski and Mark Pozdieyev. 








The members of the Privy Council replied 
that two of the students had gone to the 
East Indies, one was in Ireland and had 
married there, and the fourth had become a 
clergyman of the Church of England. This 
last individual was named Nicephor Alferiev, 
and appears from Walker’s Sufferings of the 
Clergy to have held some preferment in this 
country till he was ejected by the Puritans 
in 1643, after which we hear no more about 
him. 

Prof. Alexandrenko is naturally  ac- 
quainted with the writings of Bishop Stubbs 
and Prof. Dicey, whom he frequently quotes, 
but his notes show that he is equally 
familiar with many less obvious sources 
of information, diaries, publications of the 
Camden Society, and other works. The 
attitude of the Council in the reign of 
Elizabeth, when it enjoyed considerable 
influence, is carefully described. In 1581 
we find the Queen, through the Chancellor, 
informing the Speaker of the House of 
Commons that the ‘‘Commons should not 
deal or intermeddle with any matters touch- 
ing Her Majesty’s person or estate or church 
government.” 

The following are the remarks of our 
author on the position of the Privy Council 
in the reigns of Elizabeth and James I. :— 
‘* Elizabeth laboured that her councillors might 
enjoy far greater consideration than that shown 
to members of Parliament. The recollection of 
such an attitude on her part towards the council 
lingered long in the memory of statesmen. 
But, in spite of all this, we must not forget 
that even in the time of Elizabeth a silent 
protest was made against the exaggerated 
position which the council assumed in her 
reign. Under the modest declarations of the 
Commons in the form of petitions, one and the 
same idea is concealed, that the highest legis- 
lative power in the country belongs to the 
Parliament. In the time of the [first] Stuarts 
(1603-1649) the authority of the institution 
declines, the opposition to it increases, and even 
in the actions of the Council itself there are not 
seen its former firmness and decision. In 
appearance the condition and influence of the 
Council remained almost the same in the time 
of James I. as in that of Elizabeth, its power 
was only increased in the matter of the appoint- 
ment of the judges. Afterwards, by an order 
issued under the great scal, on June 23, 1618, 
the Council was to have the right to expel froin 
England Jesuits, Catholic priests, and other 
adherents of the Papacy convicted of any 
offence. Among the people the opinion imper- 
ceptibly grew up that the Council, and not the 
king, was responsible for intolerance in these 
matters.” 

Englishmen cannot but feel gratified with 
the attention paid to our constitutional 
history and literature by Russian authors. 
The excellent work of Prof. Vinogradov, 
‘*‘ Essays on the Social History of England 
in the Middle Ages,” is shortly to appear in 
an English dress. Prof. Kovalevski has 
also published a valuable book on the 
secularisation of monastic property in Eng- 
land and its proximate consequences. Prof. 
Yanzhul has written on free trade in Kng- 
land ; and Prof. Storozhenko, by his valuable 
works on Robert Greene and the predecessors 
of Shakspere, has shown his familiarity 
with the Elizabethan drama. 

We are sorry that with this part of his 
work, as Prof. Alexandrenko tells us, his 
useful labour ends. He has produced a 
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careful monograph based upon original 
research, and giving a clear view of the 
Privy Council and its functions. We hope 
that he may be induced on a future occasion 
to resume the subject. 

W. R. Morri1t. 








NEW NOVELS. 


A Harvest of Weeds. By Clara Lemore. In 
3 vols. (Ward & Downey.) 


A Fellow of Trinity. By Alan St. Aubyn 
and Walt Wheeler. In 3 vols. (Chatto 
& Windus.) 

In Low Relief. By Morley Roberts. 
2 vols. (Chapman & Hall.) 


The Moment After. By Robert Buchanan. 
(Heinemann. ) 


The Dominant Seventh. 
Clark. (Heinemann.) 


Leah of Jerusalem. By 
(Hodder & Stoughton.) 


Notches on the Rough Edge of Life. 
D’Oyle. (Chapman & Hall.) 


The Great Dorémi. By C. J. Wills. 
(Gardner & Co.) 

TTypnotized ; or, The Doctor’s Confession. 
Margaret Brandon. (Hutchinson.) 


Irv A Tarvest of Weeds is, as there seems 
every reason to suppose that it is, a first 
— in fiction, the author is to be 
warmly congratulated upon her maiden 
effort. The outlines are sketched distinctly 
and with firmness; the plot, without being 
altogether original, is well conceived; and 
although the solution of its mystery is 
perhaps a little too palpable, the leading 
motif is sufficiently strong to divert attention 
from what might otherwise be an awkward 
defect. Sir Eric Graysbrook, of Graysbrook, 
leaves at his death a son and heir, Hubert, 
aged twenty, and a half-brother, Eustace, 
aged twenty-nine; the latter being con- 
stituted Hubert’s guardian until his 
succession to the family estates, which is not 
to take place before his twenty-fifth birth- 
day. When about four years of the 
guardianship have expired, the uncle, a man 
of somewhat grave and severe demeanour, 
but universally respected for his unblemished 
integrity of character; and the nephew, a 
general favourite, but of thoughtless and 
wild disposition, bestow their affections upon 
the same lady, Mercy Leyton, a daughter of 
Lord Melford. At this point commence two 
brilliant and exceedingly interesting 
character studies. “Sir Hubert, the success- 
ful suitor, becomes completely reformed 
under the wholesome womanly influence of 
his betrothed. Eustace Graysbrook, smart- 
ing under his defeat, allows himself to 
become the prey of a jealousy which his 
innate strength of character renders all the 
more dangerous in its intensity; and 
when Major Buxton, a superannuated 
adventurer, arrives on the scene and offers 
to produce evidence that wiil have the effect 
of putting an end to the match, the 
temptation proves too great to be resisted. 
And even when the proofs of Hubert’s 
illegitimacy tendered by Major Buxton, and 
accepted at first as true, turn out to be a 
mistake, the miserable man, who has 
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succeeded to the property and still hopes to 
win Mercy Leyton, stifles every remaining 
scruple of conscience, and consents to pay 
hush-money for the concealment of the 
secret. The action of the book is well 
sustained throughout, and even an episode 
of detective business is managed with as 
much ingenuity as such a well-worn subject 
admits of. 


No really good novel has ever been 
written about university life. Any romantic 
interest that might be aroused by deeds of 
daring adventure is liable to be chillingly 
dispelled by the ignoble spectacle of subse- 
quent gating or rustication, to say nothing 
of one’s feeling of pity for the silly waste 
of time and of parents’ money that such 
escapades involve ; while the love-affairs of 
undergraduates are only a little less pro- 
vocative of an indulgent smile than the 
calf-love of schoolboys. The joint authors 
of A Fellow of Trinity have struggled with 
some spirit against the difficulties in- 
separable from their undertaking, but with 
only partially successful results. They have, 
for one thing, wildly overdrawn a good deal 
of the descriptive matter in their efforts to 
make the book readable. Miss Bellenden, 
and her sister, Hebe, who have a sort of 
footing in Cambridge society, and yet 
contrive to maintain a gambling den at 
Chesterton, where, term after term, they at 
once bewitch and fleece successive genera- 
tions of freshmen, can hardly be believed to 
have counterparts in real university life, any 
more than can the kept mistress, who daily 
pilots her dog-cart, with its attendant tiger, 
along Trinity Street and King’s Parade, 
lunches unchaperoned with men in college 
rooms, and parades herself ostentatiously in 
broad daylight about the first court of 
Trinity. However, the struggles, the 
backslidings, and the ultimate success 
of Herbert Flowers, the hero, are told 
with considerable effectiveness; and— 
excepting his feat of coming out Senior 
Classic and Second Wrangler, which 
has but once been paralleled in university 
records, and only once surpassed—with a 
fair amount of vraisemblance. By the help 
of a murder (committed by Miss Hebe 
Bellenden on the person of an undergraduate, 
who had detected her in cheating at cards), 
a suicide, an attempted suicide, a case of 
delirium tremens, the tragic death of a 
boating hero in the moment of victory, and 
a sort of prize-fight between a temperance 
lecturer and a beer-drinking ruffian at the 
Barnwell Mission Hall, the sensational 
character of the story is maintained to the 
end. 


In Low Relief is a good story of Bohemian 
life, the scene lying chiefly among a colony 
of artists living in the neighbourhood of 
Haverstock Hill. There are practically only 
two prominent characters in the book. John 
Torrington, an erratic genius and irreclaim- 
able ne’er-do-well, with antecedents far from 
irreproachable and made to appear still 
worse than the reality by his own morbid 
delight in self-disparagement, clever, voluble 
of tongue, a loafer, and always letting things 
slide, but with profound depths of passionate 
feeling, which only wait to be stirred, falls 
in love with Mary Morris—an artist’s model 





—proposes to her in less than a ey 
8 


after their first acquaintance, and in 
impetuous fashion would carry her by storm, 
if she were not held back by an attachment 
which she scarcely dares hope may be re- 
quited. The other man, Paul Armour, is 
the reverse of all this. Of good family and 
education, and possessing some private 
means, he is of an even and placid tempera- 
ment, capable of deep affection, but never 
stirred by any stormy waves of passion. 
Having schooled himself to regard the 
claims of his art as paramount, and bachelor- 
hood an essential condition of life until pro- 
fessional success has been achieved, he keeps 
up a fraternal kind of intimacy with Mary 
Morris for a year and a half; and it is not 
until Torrington has asked the girl to be his 
wife that he discovers that to himself also she 
is a great deal dearer than a sister. The last 
volume describes in powerful language the 
modern substitute for a duel among civilised 
claimants for a woman’s hand. The reader 
who relishes descriptive analysis of human 
emotion can scarcely have a greater treat 
than is here afforded by the author’s 
masterly portrayal of the conscientious 
struggles, the burning fits of remorse, and 
the jealous tortures endured by two high- 
minded men in their agonised endeavours 
to gain possession of the woman they 
both love, without either taking an unfair 
advantage of the other. 


Every writer may claim a patient hearing 
and a measure of belief upon matters which 
have been his special study; but as soon as 
he begins to deal with the unknowable, his 
opinions are of no more value than 
those of other people. Though Mr. Robert 
Buchanan has certainly succeeded in making 
a very weird story of Zhe Moment After, he 
has done nothing whatever towards solving 
the question of a future existence. In the 
novel under notice a murderer is hanged in 
a very bungling manner, and, being cut 
down in a senseless condition, subsequently 
revives. He was led to the scaffold an 
avowed Atheist, in spite of untiring efforts 
made with a view to his conversion by the 
prison chaplain; but his recovery from 
strangulation is marked by a complete 
reconcilement with Christian belief, accom- 
panied by a record of strange experiences 
dating from the moment of losing conscious- 
ness of earthly surroundings. He ciaims to 
have been caught up, not exactly into the 
seventh heaven, but into some outlying 
purlieu of celestial territory, where for 
many hundreds of years, seemingly, he 
wanders, going through various phases of 
repentance and expiation for his crime, 
until, just as the golden gates of the New 
Jerusalem are being unfolded for his admis- 
sion, he is recalled to occupy once again his 
fleshly tenement and a prison cell, and finds 
that his absence has not extended over more 
than an hour or two at most. That the 
dramatic and descriptive powers exhibited 
in Mr. Buchanan’s book are of a high order 
may be taken for granted; the value of his 
speculations will be the subject of rather 
conflicting estimates. People whose ideas of 


a future existence are formed upon John 
Bunyan, and a literal interpretation of 
the Apocalypse, will agree with Maurizio 
Modena’s prison chaplain in regarding the 
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murderer’s vision as confirmatory evidence 
in proof of orthodox Christian belief; while 
another class will agree with his doctor in 
looking upon it as the creation of a dis- 
ordered brain. 


The author of Zhe Dominant Seventh 
appears to be an American, a transcen- 
dentalist, and a musical enthusiast. The 
book is prefaced by an _ extract from 
Schopenhauer, to the effect that life’s alter- 
nation of desires and gratifications is sym- 
bolised in music by the two leading chords, 
namely the dominant seventh, the chord of 
unrest of longing and striving, and the tonic 
chord, the chord of rest and calmness. It is 
difficult to determine whether the story that 
follows is intended to exemplify this idea, or 
whether Miss Clark had any ulterior in- 
tention at all beyond writing a novel highly 
charged with musical metaphysics, which 
will be uninteresting if not absolutely unin- 
telligible to any reader whose taste is not of 
the severest classical and Wagnerian type. 
However, for the benefit of the soulless 
multitude, there is a romantic love incident 
with a highly melodramatic ending, which 
is worth perusal. 


Leah of Jerusalem belongs to a class of 
tales founded on Bible history, of which Zhe 
Prince of the House of David is probably the 
most widely known example. The present 
book embraces a period of nearly seventy 
years, beginning with the boyhood of Saul 
of Tarsus, whose subsequent education at 
Jerusalem under Gamaliel and vigorous 
persecution of the Nazarenes are described 
at some length. His conversion and minis- 
trations, ending with his martyrdom under 
Nero, all find a place in the narrative. Leah, 
who gives her name to the story, is the 
daughter of a Jerusalem merchant, and after 
being taken prisoner by brigands occupyin 
the fastnesses about Jericho, and compelle 
to marry the chief of the robber band, she is 
sent as a slave to Rome, where the remain- 
der of her life is passed. Though of a 
distinctly religious type, this book is full of 
stirring adventure and incident, the main 
features of life in the brigands’ cave and 
the persecutions of the Christians by Nero 
being specially well told. 


There has been rather a run of late on 
the “ Wild West,” and Notches on the Rough 
Edge of Life will no doubt be popular 
enough in consequence. It is a batch of 
eight stories, descriptive of various phases 
of life in the Western States, in which 
cowboys, claims, cattle-branding, bears, 
drinking bars, euchre, six-shooters, and 
sporadic Indians largely figure. Some of 
the stories have already appeared in print ; 
they are all embellished with what appear 
to be correct and appropriate American 
idioms, and are fully up to magazine mark. 


Any interest that might have been excited 
by the narrative of Zhe Great Dorémi will 
be largely discounted by the fact that in all 
important particulars it has appeared before, 
in the shape of a story published in the 


Cornhill Magazine so far back as 1887. An | 
Italian, named Pisani, being outlawed for a | 


conspiracy, assumes the name of Dorémi, 
and procures a minor engagement in a 
London opera house. Dr. Baroffski, a Pole, 
who has invented a contrivance for enabling 








a singer to produce artificial notes of enor- 
mous depth and power, engages Dorémi to 
exhibit his invention, and the latter at once 
achieves a European reputation as a bass 
singer; but Baroffski committing suicide by 
leaping from a monument, and the vocal 
instrument being crushed to pieces in the 
fall, Dorémi’s career is cut suddenly short 
and he retires into obscurity. 


Hypnotism appears to be a science of 
which most of the phenomena exist in the 
brains of eccentric novelists only. It is 
pretty certain that the mysterious appear- 
ances of white figures described in JZyp- 
notised, or the Doctor’s Confession, and the 
solemn voices coming from nobody knows 
where, and uttering words of warning or 
tearful laments, have formed no part of the 
experience of any healthy-minded human 
being. Nor up to the present time has any 
proof been forthcoming of the existence of 
a “demon power” enabling a gentleman, 
without preconcerted arrangement, to allure 
a lady down from her bedroom at midnight 
for an interview with him among the flower 
beds, and to compel her at a later period to 
leave her home half-undressed, and pay him 
a visit on foot through two miles of London 
streets minus one of her shoes and stockings. 
Novels dealing with extravagances of this 
sort are scarcely worth notice. The hospital 
nurse who narrates the story makes an 
affectation of vouching for its truth, but 
this only aggravates the offence. 

J. Barrow ALLEN. 








TWO EDITIONS OF PLUTARCH., 


Plutarch’s Lives of Galba and Otho. With 
Intrcduction and Explanatory Notes by E. G. 
Hardy. (Macmillan.) It is a sad change to 
pass from Tacitus to Plutarch. We pass from 
the unscrupulous and brilliant rhetorician to a 
writer honest, occasionally witty, but with no 
gift of style. Yet a microscopic eye sees that 
the two authors have much in common—much 
in what they omit, in what they tell, and in 
their way of telling it. Evidence, both 
external and internal, forbids us to think that 
Plutarch borrowed his account from Tacitus ; 
and ‘‘ since the resemblances are too great to be 
the result of accident, our only alternative is 
to ascribe them to the employment by both 
historians of a common authority.”—Of such 
resemblances Mr. Hardy gives a long and 
curious list, but no instance is more striking 
than one which he has not included. Tov 
Zepoviwy olxov, says Plutarch (Galba, 3), where of 
course he meant the house of the Sulpicii, and 
not of the Servii; and yet Tacitus (Hist. 2, 48) 
also writes Post Julios Claudios Servios.—Dr. 
Mommsen has found the common original of 
both authors in Cluvius Rufus. To this 
hypothesis Mr. Hardy raises some serious diffi- 
culties, and he suggests the elder Pliny. But 
the common passages, which, on this theory, 
owe their real origin to Pliny, seem to us both 
brighter and deeper in thought than what that 
author is elsewhere wont to turn out. It is 
impossible to overpraise the loving care which 
Mr. Hardy has spent upon his Plutarch, The 
result is a book more serious and mature than 
his Juvenal, and, we think, even superior to his 
edition of Pliny’s Correspondence with Trajan. 
It differs from most school books in not laying 
itself out to teach grammar, and Mr. Hardy 
modestly disclaims that lexicographical know- 
ledge of Plutarch which makes Dr. Holden’s 
editions so valuable ; but his notes are strong on 
history and constitutional points. As good 
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specimens we may cite the notes on the priest- 
hoods (Otho, 1) and on the mutiny of the 
seventeenth cohort (Otho, 3). They are excel- 
lent models, the one of plain exposition, the 
other of pointing out difficulties and dealing 
with them. We have made the following 
observations in reading Mr. Hardy’s comment- 
ary: (1) The comma in (alba 29 at tyenoriwod 
should probably be struck out. (2) The name 
on p. xlvii. should be read Vipstanus. (3) 
Where is it said that Vitellius pardoned Salvius 
Titianus because of his old age ? (p. cviii.). (4) 
P. cix. For “ sixteen” read “sixteen cohorts.” 
(5) Nymphidius was not actually struck with a 
spear (p. 22), see Galba, 14. (6) There is some 
confusion between Lycophron and Polyphron 
on pp. 1, 89. (7) Galba, ce. 4, 1, 2.° Does 
éxelvy mean ‘in Nero’s interest”? This 
explanation might perhaps be defended by a 
similar dative in Otho, c. 5. 12, but exelvy 
would be more likely to refer to Galba, 
‘under his eyes.” Galba was alluded to in 
exsivp at the end of c. 3. (8) C. 8, ¢opddnv 
is “‘in a litter” rather than ‘‘ with haste.” (9) 
C. 13, 1. 5, adré surely means Gellianus, not 
Nymphidius, ‘“‘he had never been allowed to 
come near Galba.”” (10) C. 26, éxwodav trrar@at 
«tA. hardly “to make away with the 
usurper.” Say rather ‘‘ Let him stand aside.” 
(11) Otho, c. 5. The MS, reading rpormohoao ba 
is untranslatable. Mr. Hardy follows Reiske 
in reading mpbow mohoacda. Might we conjec- 
ture mpds 8 woihrogGa? (12) C. 9, ded xpnuvod 
seems to us to depend, not on éyxadruvpduevor, 
but on pe@etvar, (13) C. 13, ebdvyorretv has 
nothing to do with ‘‘a good name”’; it rather 
means ‘‘ to act or consult wisely.” 


Plutarch’s Life of Timoleon. With Intro- 
troduction, Notes, Maps, and Lexicon. By 
H. A. Holden. (Cambridge : University Press.) 
We have here another of those singularly com- 
plete pieces of work of which Dr. Holden has, 
in recent years, given so many to the world. 
It seems to be his plan to take a moderately 
short text, to lavish on it all the resources of a 
scholarship such as few editors can match, and 
to make the edition complete by placing within 
its covers everything which is needed for the 
translation, understanding, and appreciation of 
the author. The purchaser of one of Dr. 
Holden’s books need not look outside for any sort 
ofhelp. The Life of Timoleon is one of the most 
interesting of all Plutarch’s biographies. The 
story is striking, and the author has told it well. 
But a modern Plutarch would be more likel 
to compare Timoleon with Garibaldi than with 
Aemilius Paulus. The careers of the two great 
liberators of Sicily present, as Dr. Holden says 
(after A. Holm), many striking points of 
resemblance. The disproportion of the means 
employed to the great results achieved is 
remarkable in both cases. But it is curious 
that, while tales of miracles attached themselves 
to the exploits of Timoleon, Garibaldi’s career, 
though so full of adventure, has never, so far 
as we know, been decorated by any hint of 
supernatural favour. Is this, perchance, 
because Garibaldi was an enemy of the pope- 
dom’ Dr. Holden’s text is, in the main, that 
of Sintenis. In C. xxx. 5 he has introduced 
a conjecture of his own, tijs Sixns abrois dwode- 
youévois thy Tisodéovros evtuxiay émiriWeuérn-, 
instead of Sintenis’s ris Al«ns abrois dwodoyouuérns 
ah T. ebruxig emirideuévns. It is, indeed, a desperate 
place, and we are not sure that this emendation 
helps much. It would be translated ‘‘ Punish- 
ment being laid upon them, when they 
renounced T,’s success.” But when or how did 
they renounce it’ There is not a word about 
renunciation. Dr. Holden will, we hope, allow 
us to subjoin a few notes made in reading his 
commentary. (1) C. iii, yeapéytwr, ‘* while 
they were writing down the names’ (H). 
Why not “proposing names”? (2) C. iii. 
whre xpoodvta tais kowois én, ‘though he had 
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not yet taken part in public business” (H). 
But C. v. i. 25 shows that the meaning is, ‘‘ he 
no longer took part.” (3) C. v. duvacras, ‘the 
oligarchical party”? (H). But the sense wanted 
is ‘‘ despots,” and the lexicon translates 5. by 
dominus or princeps. (4) C. xvi. rhv 7éAw mapada- 
Bévres Sanep warpida xabapas Kol mares Siepudagar. 
‘assuming charge of it as if it had been their 
own native city” (H). It would seem more 
natural to take éom m. with de«p.; and we 
suspect that «a@acés does not mean ‘‘ unsel- 
fishly,” but refers to the absence of outrages 
against the families of their hosts. (5) C. xvi. 
the words dpyés kal avemévws occur in the T'imo- 
leon, C. xviii, as well as in Xenophon. (6) C. 
xvi. uer’ airias idias, ‘‘ with a personal motive” 
(H, note). The lexicon more egy ex- 
plains it of blame given to the man. (7) C. 
xix. dugisBhrnow, ‘‘pretence” (H). Query, 
“pretext” ? (8) p. 102, ‘‘ One division of T.’s 
forces would naturally advance along the 
banks of the Anapus to attack Neapolis.” Dr. 
Holden’s map throws no light on this movement. 
(9) C. xxi., ef S:awéwAeveev 6 orddos, ‘‘ whether 
the fleet had crossed” (H). This must mean 
the second fleet—see CC. 13, 14. (10) C. xxxii., 
imdb cav otpatwrov, ‘by Timoleon’s soldiers” 
(H, note); ‘by the garrison” (marginal 
snalysis)=Hiketas’s soldiers. No doubt the 
latter is correct. 








NOTES AND NEWS. 
AMONG the tablets from Tel el-Amarna, now in 
the museum at Berlin, five have lately been 
found which were sent from Urusalim or Jeru- 
salem to the Egyptian kings. Their writer was 
a certain Additaba or Hadad-tob, who claims 
to have been a tributary and protected prince, 
and not merely an Egyptian governor, like the 
rulers of most of the other cities in Palestine. 
He declares that he had been appointed to his 
office by ‘‘ the oracle of the mighty king,’ who 
is shown by a passage in one of the tablets to 
have been a deity. Additaba further speaks of 
having had dealings with the Babylonians, and 
refers to an oracle which declared that, as long 
as a ship crossed the sea, the conquests of 
Nahrima or Aram-Naharaim and of Babylonia 
would continue, This, it must be remembered, 
was at the close of the fourteenth century B.c. 
Prof. Sayce had already discovered the name of 
Jerusalem in one of the tablets now in the 
Ghizch Museum (see ACADEMY, April 19, p. 273.) 


Mr. WILitAm Sarr has left England for 
the winter, intending first to spend two months 
at Heidelberg, and afterwards to pass on to 
Rome. He has taken with him the materials for 
the Life of Joseph Severn, the friend of Keats, 
with which he was entrusted by Severn’s sons 
some time ago. It need hardly be said that 
these materials include a vast number of in- 
teresting letters, covering the period of Severn’s 
sixty years’ sojourn at Rome, during which he 
was brought into relations with every eminent 
English and American visitor. The work will 
probably be compressed into one volume, and 
published by Messrs. Sampson Low. 

Mr. Joun Murray has in the press a memoir 
of the early art-life and dramatic career of 
Jenny Lind, from 1820 to 1851, written from 
original documents, letters, diaries, &e., b 
Canon Scott Holland and Mr. W. 8. Rockstro. 
It will be in two volumes, with portraits and 
other illustrations. 


Messrs. GEORGE BreNntLEY & Son will pub- 


lish immediately a third volume of The Corre- | 


spondence of Princess Lieven and Earl Grey, 
covering the period from 1834 to 1841. Like 
the former volumes, it has been translated by 
Mr. Guy Le Strange, who has added notes; and 
it will be illustrated with facsimiles. 


THE same publishers announce My Life, by 
Thomas Sidney Cooper, R.A., in two volumes, 








| 

| with portrait and illustrations. It will include 
reminiscences not only of a past generation of 
artists—such as Constable, Turner, Stanfield, 
Stodart, Wilkie, Lawrence, Maclise, and Mul- 
ready—but also of Mrs. Siddons, of Byron and 
his set, and of Sir Robert Peel. 


Messrs. SEELEY & Co. will publish shortly 
a volume entitled Scenes connected with the Life 
of Alfred, Lord Tennyson, written by the Rev. 
A. J. Church, and illustrated with fourteen 
copperplates and many other engravings from 
drawings by Mr. Edward. Hull. 


Mr. AUSTIN FrYers has sent to press with 
Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co. a novel 
entitled A New Lady Audley. 


Messrs. HARPER & BROTHERS, of New York 
—who for nearly half a cestury have been 
represented in this country by Messrs. Sampson 
Low—have now resolved to establish an agency 
firm of their own, under the title of Osgood, 
McIlvaine, & Co., with a place of business in 
Albemarle Street. The head of this is Mr. 
James R. Osgood, whose name is associated 
with the pleasantest traditions of publishing in 
New aglend, and who has himself made many 
friends here during a four years’ residence in 
London as the representative of Messrs. Harper 
& Brothers. After the delay of a few months, 
Harper’s Magazine will be transferred to the 
new firm; but the publication of Harper's 
Young People will remain in the hands of 
Messrs. Sampson Low. It is hoped that this 
arrangement ‘‘ will tend to promote still closer 
and more friendly connexions between authors 
and publishers both in England and America,” 


Tne first meeting of the eighteenth session 
of the New Shakspere Society will be held at 
University College, Gower Street, on Frida 
next, October 24, at 8 p.m., when Dr. Furniva 
will read a paper on ‘‘ A Lover’s Complaint.” 
Among the publications which the society has 
in hand is a ‘‘Shakspere Holinshed,” con- 
sisting of extracts from Holinshed’s Chronicle 
compared with Shakspere’s Histories, edited by 
Mr. W. G. Boswell-Stone. 


Mr. WILttAM Morris will lecture at the 
Athenaeum Hall, Tottenham Court Road, on 
Monday next, October 20, at 8.30 p.m., on 
‘* Art for the People,” in connexion with the 
‘** Commonweal” branch of the Socialist League. 


Tue first series of lectures provided by the 
Sunday Lecture Society will begin on Sunday 
next, October 19, at St. George’s Hall, when 
Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson will lecture at 
+ p.m. on “‘ Waves of Light: a Lay Sermon,” 
with illustrations and experiments. Lectures 
will subsequently be given by Dr. B. W. 
Richardson, Mr. A. Elley Finch, Dr. Andrew 
Wilson, Mr. Willmott Dixon, Mr. Arthur 
Nicols, and Sir A. C. Lyall. 


THE second meeting of the North Midland 
Library Association was held at Newark-upon- 
Trent on Thursday, October 9, when the chair 
was occupied by the president, Mr. Briscoe, of 
Nottingham. Mr. Midworth (of the Newark 
Stock Library) read a paper on ‘‘ A Librarian’s 
Duty towards his Readers”; Mr. Briscoe 
contributed ‘‘ Notes on Early Newark Print- 
ing and Booksellers”; and Mr. Radford 
(of Nottingham) gave a résumé of the parent 
association’s meeting at Reading. The 
free, proprietary, and parish church libraries 
| were visited, and also the private library of 
| Mr. Branston. The next meeting of this 
society will be held in December at Leicester. 


THE eleventh branch free public reading- 
| room was opened at Nottingham on Monday 
| last, October 13. 
| THe twenty-first Fascicule of the Archives 

TTistoriques de la Gascogne is ‘Lettres d’un 
Cadet de Gascogne sous Louis XIV., Francois 
de Sarraméa, capitaine au regiment de Langue- 
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doc.” The volume is carefully edited with 
introduction and notes (pp. xix. 90) by M. F. 
Abbadie. The letters cover the twenty-eight 
years from 1694 to 1722. The writer joined his 
regiment in his sixteenth year, and served 
chiefly on the Rhine and the Flemish frontier. 
His letters give an excellent idea of the 
ordinary life of a French officer on active 
service under Louis XIV. 


Messrs. MACMILLAN have issued this week, 
in their cheap edition of the works of Charles 
Kingsley, a volume of sermons entitled The 
Good News of God. Judging from the biblio- 
graphical history recorded on the verso of the 
title-page, the popularity of some of Kingsley’s 
sermons would seem to rival that of his novels. 
This particular collection first came into the 

resent publishers’ hands in 1863. Between that 
vate and Kingsley’s death in 1875 it was twice 
reprinted; but since then no less than nine 
editions have been called for, six of them in the 
last ten years. 








FORTHCOMING MAGAZINES. 


WE understand that the forthcoming number 
of the Nineteenth Century will contain articles 
by the following:—Mr. Gladstone, Prof. 
Huxley, the Duke of Argyll, Earl Grey, Prince 
Krapotkin, and the Hon. Emily Lawless. 


THE forthcoming number of the English His- 
torical Review will contain an article by Lord 
Acton, entitled ‘‘ Doellinger’s Historical Work,” 
which is based largely upon personal know- 
ledge. Among the other contents will be 
‘**Northumbrian Tenures,” by Prof. Maitland ; 
‘The Growth of Oligarchy in English Towns,” 
by Mr. C. W. Colby ; and ‘‘ The English in the 
Levant,” by Mr. J. Theodore Bent. 


THE first number of Mr. Buchanan’s new 
review is announced for publication early in 
December. It will be called the Modern Review, 
and one of its features will be a succinct survey 
of the criticism of the month. No list of con- 
tributors is yet published; but the editor 
announces his determination to secure good 
matter, quite irrespective of great names. The 
review is described as eclectic, and contribu- 
tions are invited from both friends and foes. 


WiTH the November number the Century 
Magazine will enter upon its twenty-first year. 
The programme includes a selection from the 
much-talked-of Talleyrand Memoirs, arranged 
by Mr. Whitelaw Reid, the American minister 
at Paris; an account by Mr. W. Woodville 
Rockstro, the Chinese scholar, of his recent 
adventurous journey in disguise through Tibet, 
illustrated from photographs and curious objects 
brought back by him; a series of illustrated 
papers on ‘‘The Gold-Hunters of California,” 
written by pioneers of that movement, including 
the late Gen. Frémont ; and a serial story of 
village life by Mr. Frank R. Stockton, entitled 
“The Squirrel Inn,” illustrated by Mr. A. B. 
Frost. 

THE Christmas number of the Art Journal, to 
be published with the November magazines, 
will be devoted to the life and work of Mr. 
Birket Foster. The text is written by Mr. 
Marcus B. Huish, the editor, who will describe 
the artist’s house in Surrey and its decorations 
designed by Mr. Burne Jones. The illustra- 
tions, numbering forty in all, will include an 
etching by Mr. Birket Foster, entitled ‘‘ The 
Little Shepherds,” and steel engravings after 
his pictures of “The Convalescent” arid 


‘* Primrose Gatherers.”’ 


THE forthcoming number of the United 
Service Magazine will contain ‘‘ Gerrymander- 
ing in Africa,” by Sir Charles Dilke; ‘‘The 
War Training of the Navy,” a reply to Sir 
Fitzgerald ; 

Truth ?”’; 


Geoffrey 


Hornby, by Capt. 
** Gordon’s 


Death—What is the 
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“Obstacles to Imperial Federation,” by Gen. 
Strange; and ‘‘ Notes and Queries on Naval 
Warfare,” by Admiral Sir George Elliott. 








'NIVERSITY JOTTINGS. 


THE ceremony of conferring the honorary degree 
of LL.D. upon Mr. H. M. Stanley at Cam- 
bridge, which was unavoidably postponed last 
June, will take place on Thursday next, October 
23, at 2 p.m. 


Dr. SmitH’s prizes at Cambridge have been 
awarded to Mr. R. A. Sampson, of St. John’s, 
for his essay on ‘‘ Stokes’s Current Function ” ; 
and to Mr. W. E. Brunyate, of Trinity, for his 
essay on “The Associated Concomitants of 
Ternary Forms.” 


Mr. J. G. ADAMI, who has just been elected 
to the studentship of pathology at Cambridge 
onthe John Lucas Walker foundation, proposes 
to spend part of the winter at Paris, in order 
to devote himself to an investigation at the 
Pasteur Institute of the means by which it is 
possible to confer immunity against infectious 
disease. 


Mr. D. G. Rircnte, of Jesus College, Oxford, 
has written a little work for the ‘‘ Social Science 
Series’? of Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein & Co., 
to be entitled 7'he Principles of State Interference : 
Four Essays on the Political Philosophy of Mr. 
Herbert Spencer, J. 8. Mill, and T. H. Green. 


Mr. J. H. MiIppLeTon, Slade professor of 
fine art at Cambridge, announces for the 
current term a course of five lectures on 
‘“‘Ttalian Art,” dealing specially with the age 
of Dante, the growth of Florence, the Shrine 
of Orcagna, and Verrocchio as painter and 
sculptor. 


AT the meeting of the Cambridge Antiquarian 
Society on Monday next, October 20, Mr. 
F. J. H. Jenkinson, the university librarian, 
will exhibit and describe a letter from a London 
stationer to John Siberch, the first Cambridge 
printer (1521). 

Pror. R. Stuart Poo.eE will, during the 
present session, conduct a series of classes on 
‘The Principles of Archaeology ”’ at University 
College, London. The introductory lecture 
will be given on Wednesday next, October 22, 
atip.m. This will be followed by a course 
on ‘‘ Egyptian Archaeology,” on Mondays, by 
the professor; a course on ‘Prehistoric 
Archaeology,” on Thursdays, by Mr. Arthur J. 
Evans, keeper of the Ashmolean Museum ; and 
a course on ‘‘.Phoenician Archaeology,” by the 
professor. The introductory lectures are free 
to the public; and each lecture of the several 


courses will be followed by a visit to the British 
Museum. 


THE value of the bequest to the University 
College of North Wales under the will of Dr. 
Evan Thomas, of Manchester, is announced to 
be £39,500. 








VERSE. 


ON SOME REMAINS OF GREEK GARLANDS IN 
THE BRITISH MUSEUM, 


Buossoms of old, ravaged yellow, 
And of broken petals shed ; 

Each dreary rose against its fellow 
In a garland that is dead : 

Once Greek fingers wreathed them, tying 
Flower-stem to papyrus-stalk— 

One wreath with another vying. 


Close-leaved myrtle of the lover 
Here in crumbling wand is traced ; 

Here did chrysanthemum quite cover 
Twigs with which it was enlaced, 
In its ranks of florets golden, 

By the date-palm’s sapless strips, 
Scarcely in the twist beholden. 





‘years, 





Nightshade and its berries ruddy 
With sweet marjoram were blent ; 
The berries still to eyes that study 
These twined fragments, dun and shent, 
In their pretty twos, or single, 
Form small circlets that are red 
On the dust with which they mingle. 


Marjoram in this was wedded 
With Egyptian lilies blne ; 

Here blooms of helichrysos threaded 
’Mid the olive’s checquered hue. 
Did narcissus cluster lightly, 

Flower on jocund flowerhead, once 
Round this wrinkled hoop unsightly ? 


Limpid chalice of the roses, 
Outburst delicate of light, 

Faint breeze of colour that discloses 
All a flower is—from our sight 

These are gone ; the orange circle 
Of the anthers in their mass 

Now a blot of roan and purple. 


For dire Egypt, the preserver 
Of the perished things of time, 
In senseless monumental fervour 
Took these blossoms of her clime, 
Took and sealed them, contravening 
Their own beauty’s sweetest law, 
They should disappear ere evening. 


MICHAEL FIELD. 








OBITUARY. 
PROF. THOROLD ROGERS AND PROF, SELLAR. 


THE universities of Oxford and Edinburgh 
have each lost during the past week one of their 
best known members—Prof. Thorold Rogers and 
Prof. Sellar, who (however unlike in most 
respects) happened to be almost contemporaries 
in age, and to die on the same day, 2 last, 
October 12. 


James Edwin Thorold Rogers was born at 
the little village of West Meon, Hampshire, in 
1823, being the ninth son of his father. Another 
son was the late Dr. Joseph Rogers, whose 
Reminiscences as a workhouse medical officer 
were published by his brother only last year. 
Educated first at King’s College, London—to 
which he was destined to return as Tooke 
professor of political economy—he matriculated 
ct Magdalen Hall, Oxford, in March, 1843. 
After the comparatively short course of three 
he obtained a first class in literae 
humaniores in Easter term, 1846, along with 
Sir Francis Sandford and Theodore Walrond. 
Shortly afterwards he joined Worcester College, 
but he was never a member of any foundation. 
At about this time also he took orders in the 
Church of England ; but he renounced them by 
a formal deed as soon as such a course was 
authorised by Act of Parliament, in a company 
which included Dr. Congreve, Mr. Leslie 
Stephen, and the present Judge-Advocate- 
General. For some years he was known only 
as a private coach, reading widely in many 
subjects, and devoted to academical affairs. 
During the two years 1857 and 1858 he acted 
as examiner in the final classical school. In 
1862 he was appointed by Convocation to the 
Drummond chair of political economy, in 
succession to Charles Neate. The appointment 
was only for five years; but it had been the 
custom to re-elect the professor for a second 
time, if he desired it. When, however, the 
time for his re-election came on, the enemies 
whom he had exasperated by his Radicalism and 
his freedom of speech avenged themselves 
by preferring Prof. Bonamy Price. There can 
be no doubt that this rebuff embittered him 
against his own university, and drove him 
to seek consolation in political life. From 1880 
to 1886 he was M.P. for Southwark. Prof. 
Bonamy Price was duly re-elected for a second 
term; but on his death in 1888 Prof. Thorold 








Rogers was again appointed to the vacant 
chair, with the unanimous approval of both 
friend and foe. The first-fruits of his lectures 
were published before the end of that year, in 
a volume entitled The Economic Interpretation 
of History (Fisher Unwin, 1888), which is 
perhaps the most characteristic work of its 
author, both in its merits and in its defects. The 
book, of course, upon which his future fame 
will rest, when his personal idiosyncracies are 
forgotten, is his History of Agriculture and 
Prices in England from 1259 to 1793 (six vols., 
Clarendon Press, 1866 to 1888). This monu- 
mental undertaking, conceived and carried out 
with more than German thoroughness, was 
suggested by his researches among the 
accounts in the bursaries of Oxford colleges, 
which have the advantage of being kept con- 
tinuously from early times on a uniform 
system; but it grew until it became a com- 
plete economical history of the country, based 
upon animmense body of documentary evi- 
dence. The two last volumes, published in 
1888, bring the record down to 1703; but it is 
understood that the author was well-advanced 
with two more volumes, which would complete 
the original design, dealing largely with 
questions of finance. Prof. Rogers himself 
prepared a popular abridgment of this work, 
om the title of Six Centuries of Work and 
Wages (Sonnenschein, 1885), and of this a yet 
further condensation was issued in the same 
year. Of his numerous other publications we 
must be content only to mention his Protests of 
the Lords from 1624 to 1874, with historical 
introductions (three vols., 1875); his annotated 
edition of The Wealth of Nations (two vols., 
1880); The First Nine Years of the Bank of 
England (1887)—a unique study in financial 
history; his collection of the Speeches of his 
friend, John Bright; and his article on 
** Finance” in the Hncyclopaedia Britannica. 


William Young Sellar was born at Goldspie, 
Sutherlandshire, in 1825, being an elder brother 
of A. Craig Sellar, whose death earlier in the 
present year was a loss to politics. Like so 
many other eminent Scotsmen of our time, 
he was educated at the Edinburgh Academy. 
Thence he went to Balliol College, Oxford, first 
as a Snell exhibitioner and afterwards as a 
scholar. He matriculated in December 1842, 
when only seventeen years of age; and he was 
placed in the first class in Easter term 1847, 
along with the present Eari of Kimberley and 
the late C. D. Ross, of Wadham. In the 
following year he was elected to a fellowshi 
at Oriel, but he did not remain long at Oxford. 
After acting as assistant-professor successively 
at Durham, Glasgow, and St. Andrews, and 
having been for some time professor of Greek at 
the last mentioned university, he was appointed 
in 1863 to the valuable chair of humanity (or 
Latin) at Edinburgh, which he held till his 
death. Apart from a small volume of Selections 


Srom Martial (Edinburgh 1884), edited in colla- 


boration with Prof. G. G. Ramsay, we are not 
aware that he ever attempted the highest 
walk of classical scholarship, by which Munro, 
Conington, and Ellis carned their Euro- 
pean reputation. But his two volumes of 
Essays on the Latin Poets have made 
his learning, his brilliancy, and his taste 
known to a wide circle of English readers. 
Of these, 7'he Roman Poets of the Republic, first 
published in 1863, appeared in a revised and 
enlarged form in 1881 (Clarendon Press); and 
The Roman Poets of the Augustan Age first in 
1877, and in asecond edition in 1884. The 
latter volume, despite its title, is confined to 
Virgil; but it is understood that the author 
had in preparation a companion volume on 
Horace and the Elegiac Poets, an anticipation of 
which may be gathered from his series of 
articles in the Encyclopaedia Britannica, 
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THE COMING PUBLISHING SEASON. 


Messrs. Perctvat & Co.’s ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


English. —‘‘ Essays in English Literature, 
1780 to 1860,” by George Saintsbury; ‘‘ Eng- 
lish Classics for Schools,” under the general 
editorship of the Rev. M. G. Glazebrook, high 
master of the Manchester Grammar School; a 
‘‘Manual of English Literature,” for the use 
of schools, by C. J. Battersby; ‘ English 
Grammar,” in two parts, by Robert Jackson. 

French.—The Modern French Series: Ele- 
mentary Course—a ‘‘Primer of French 
Grammar,” by A. A. Somerville; a ‘ First 
Elementary Translation Book,” a ‘Second 
Elementary Translation Book,” an ‘‘ Elemen- 
tary Exercise Book,” by G. de H. Larpent; a 
set of ‘‘The Beginner’s French Texts,” and a 
set of ‘Elementary French Texts,’”’ edited by 
R. J. Morich, chief modern language master, 
Manchester Grammar School. Intermediate 
Course-—-An ‘Intermediate Book of French 
Composition,” by Hugh Stewart; ‘‘ Easy 
Unseen French Passages for Translation,” by 
F. V. E. Brughera; a ‘Book of Selections 
from Modern French,” for the use of middle 
forms of schools, by A. Domry; a set of 
‘“‘ Intermediate French Texts,” edited by R. J. 
Morich. Advanced Course—‘‘ Aids to French 
Prose, with Exercises,’ and a book of 
‘* Advanced Unseen French Passages for Trans- 
lation,” by H. C. Steel; a ‘‘ Book of Selections 
from Modern French,” for the use of higher 
forms of schools,” by J. W. J. Vecueray; a 
**Book of 150 English-French Exercises,” for 
the use of upper forms of schools,” by J. 
Duhamel; a set of ‘‘ Advanced French Texts,” 
edited by H. C. Steel and R. J. Morich. 


German.—A ‘‘First German Writer,” by 
A. A. Somerville; ‘‘ Advanced German Pas- 
sages,” for practice in unseen translation, 
edited by A. H. Fox-Strangways; ‘German 
Syntax,” by C. G. Steel; a ‘ Book of Extracts 
from German,” forming a reading-book for 
upper forms of schools and candidates for army 
examinations, by H. 8. Beresford Webb; the 
Modern German Series, a series of cheap 
German school texts, with notes, edited by 
R. J. Morich. 


Greek.— First Exercises in Greek Prose,’ 
by E. D. Mansfield ; a ‘‘ Greek Syntax Card,” by 
Arthur Sidgwick ; a ‘‘ Greek Syntax and Note- 
Book,” by the Rev. T. B. Rowe; a “Greek 
Copy-Book for Beginners,” with exercises, by 
W. O. Moberly; ‘‘The Protagoras of Plato,” 
edited, with notes, &c., for the use of schools 
and colleges, by B. D. Turner; ‘‘The Greek 
Lyric Poets,” with prolegomena and short 
critical notes, by Prof. G. A. Murray, of 
Glasgow; a ‘‘Short General Sketch of Greek 
Philosophy,”’ by John Marshall. 


Latin.—An “Easy Latin Reading-Book,” with 
Notes and Vocabulary, by F. D. Morice; 
Caesar, ‘‘ De Bello Gallico,” Book I., edited, 
with maps, plans, exercises for re-translation, 
notes, and vocabulary, by E. H. Couchman; 
‘** Easy Selections from Livy,” edited with 
maps, plans, exercises for re-translation, 
notes, and vocabulary, by H. N. Kingdon; 
‘Selections from Cicero,” in two parts, edited, 
with exercises for re-translation, notes, and 
vocabulary, by M. J. F. Brackenbury; ‘Selec- 
tions from Ovid,” edited, with exercises for 
re-translation into Latin verse, notes, and 
vocabulary, by M. J. F. Brackenbury; “ A 
Book of Latin Grammar, Exercises, and Read- 
ing,”’ by Sydney G. Owen. 

Theology.—‘The Economic Review,” a 
Quarterly Magazine of Christian Economics, in 
connexion with the Oxford University Branch 
of the Christian Social Union ; ‘‘ The Fire upon 
the Altar,”’ Sermons preached to Harrow Boys, 
Second Series 1887 to 1890, by the Rev. J. E. 
C. Welldon; ‘‘ Old Truths in Modern Lights,” 











a volume of sermons, by Prof. T. G. Bonney; 
‘‘Lessons from the Old Testament,” Senior 
Course, in two vols., Junior Course in one vol., 
selected and arranged by the Rev. M. G. 
Glazebrook. 


Science.— The Householder’s Handbook of 
Domestic Electric Lighting,’”’ by W. H. Prees ; 
‘*Magnetism,” a general account of the 
subject, with special regard to its modern 
developments, by Shelford Bidwell; ‘‘ Solid 
Geometry,” including the Mensuration of 
Surfaces and Solids, by Principal R. T. Heath, 
of Mason’s College, Birmingham; ‘ Text- 
Books for the Science and Art Department,” by 
E. J. Cox, head master of the Technical Science 
School, Birmingham; ‘‘ Practical Inorganic 
Chemistry,” Elementary Stage, Analysis, and 
Sketches, also Advanced and Honour Stages ; 
“A Class-book of a Inorganic 
Chemistry,” Elementary Stage; ‘‘ Practical, 
Plane, and Solid Geometry,” Elementary 
Stage; Revision Sheets, ‘‘ Geometrical Draw- 
ing,” Elementary Stage; ‘‘ Practical, Plane, 
and Solid Geometry,” Elementary and Advanced 
Stages ; ‘‘ Machine Construction and Drawing,” 
Elementary Stage, by James Spencer ; ‘‘ Sound, 
Light, and Heat,” ‘‘Magnetism and Elec- 
tricity,” ‘‘ Theoretical Mechanics,”’ ‘‘ Applied 
Mechanics,” ‘‘Physiography,” A ‘ Book of 
Second Grade Prospective”; ‘‘ Elementary 
Heat,” a text-book for the use of schools,” 
by F. F. 8. Houghton; ‘‘A “Set of Science 
Readers” (Mechanics), for use in elementary 
schools, written to meet the requirements of the 
Code of 1890, by W. H. Grieve. 


Mathematics.—‘* Mensuration and  Log- 
arithms,” by W.N. Wilson; ‘‘ Exercises in 
Arithmetic, Mensuration, and Algebra,” for 
the higher forms of commercial schools, by 
A. Newell; ‘‘ Arithmetic” in two parts, by 
Edgar Priestley; ‘‘Book-keeping,” a ‘‘ Book 
of Transactions in Book-keeping,” a ‘Set of 
Ruled Books for Book-keeping,”’ specially pre- 
pared for pupils using the ‘“‘ Book of Transac- 
tions,” by A. Newell. 


History.—An ‘‘Elementary History of 
England,” for use in lower forms of schools, 
with maps and plans, by Prof. Cyril Ransome, 
of the Yorkshire College; an ‘* Advanced 
History of England,” for use in colleges and 
upper forms of schools, by Prof. Cyril Ransome; 
‘* Fathers of Biology,” by Charles McRae; 
a ‘* Handbook to Ancient Coins,”’ showing their 
connexion with classical history; and a ‘‘ Hand- 
book to Mediaeval Coins,” showing their con- 
nexion with modern history, by C. W. C. 
Oman. 

Geography.—An ‘‘ Epitome of Geography,” 
for pupils, and a ‘‘ Manual of Geography,” for 
masters, by E. R. Wethey; ‘‘ Outlines of Geo- 
graphy,” with numerous maps, by A. A. Somer- 
ville and R. W. White-Thompson. 


Miscellaneous.—‘‘ The Iliad of Homer,”’ 
translated into English prose; by the late John 
Purves, edited under the supervision of Dr. 
Evelyn Abbott; ‘‘Days and Deeds,” an 
historical calendar of great events, one for 
every day in the year, by E. W. Howson; 
‘*Greetings and Farewells,” school addresses 
at the opening and close of terms, by Anna 
Buckland ; a volume of poems, entitled ‘‘ Love’s 
Victory,” by J. A. Blaikie. 
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Miscellaneous.—*‘ A Colonial Tramp : Travels 
and Adventures in Australia and New Guinea,” 
by Hume Nisbet, with about eighty illustra- 
tions by the author, in two vols.; ‘‘ Picturesque 
London,” by Percy Fitzgerald, with upwards of 
a hundred illustrations; ‘‘Social England 
under the Regency,” by John Ashton, with 
ninety illustrations ; ‘‘ A Short Life of Cardinal 
Newman,” by J. 8, Fletcher; ‘‘ Thirty Years 





of My Life on Three Continents,’ by Edwin de 
Leon, late U.S. Minister to Egypt, in two 
vols.; ‘“‘England and the English in the 
Eighteenth Century,” by W. C. Sydney, in two 
vols.; ‘‘ Roundabout Recollections,” by John 
Augustus O‘Shea, in two vols.; ‘Men, 
Women, and Books,” by Lady Wilde ; ‘‘ Queen 
Guillotine and Her Successors,” by Graham 
Everitt; ‘‘Mummer Worship: or, The New 
Idolatry,” by Edward St. John Brenon; ‘A 
Life Journey,” the Diary of an Army Surgeon, 
by G. M. de Fonblanque; ‘‘ Popular Anthro- 
pology,” by Miss Buckland; ‘ Music-Hall 
Land,” by Percy Fitzgerald, illustrated by 
Alfred Bryan; ‘‘An Octave of Friends,” by 
Mrs. Lynn Linton; ‘‘ More People We Meet,” 
by Charles F. Rideal, illustrated; “ 

House Sketches,” by C. C. Rhys; “‘A Bunch 
of Wild Flowers, and Other Poems,’ by David 
Christie Murray; ‘‘ Poems,” by the late John 
Frances O’Donnell, with an _ introductory 
sketch by Richard Dowling. 


Fiction.—*‘ A Fluttered Dovecote : a Humor- 
ous Story,” by George Manville Fenn, with 
sixty illustrations by Gordon Browne; ‘“ A 
Strange Wooing,” by Charles Gibbon; ‘‘ Miss 
Wentworth’s Idea,” by W. E. Norris, in two 
vols. ; ‘‘The Crimson Chair,” by Richard Dow- 
ling; ‘‘ Love’s Legacy,” by Richard Ashe King, 
in three vols. ; ‘‘Grayspoint,”” by Mrs. Riddell, in 
three vols. ; ‘‘At an Old Chateau,” by Mrs. 
Macquoid; ‘‘ Locusta,” by W. Outram Tris- 
tram; ‘‘ Miss Merewether’s Money,” by Thomas 
Cobb, inthree vols. ; ‘‘ Orland Figgins,”’ by Mary 
A. Hoppus (Mrs. Marks); ‘‘John Squire’s 
Secret,”’ Dr. Charles J. Wills, in three vols. ; 
a new -volume of stories from the Russian of 
Korolenko, by W. Westall and Stepniak ; 
and a new story by the author of ‘‘ Molly 
Bawn.” 
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GENERAL LITERATURE. 
oe Fortuné du. Le Chéne-Capitaine. Paris: Plon. 
50 


8 fr. 50 c. 

D’HErisson, le Comte. Le prince impé¢rial (Napoléon IV.), 
Paris: Ollendorff. 3 fr. 50 ¢. 

a J. Esclaves et corsaires d’Afrique. Paris: Jouvet. 

» 38fr. 50c. 

Fiscurr, L. H. Indischer Volksschmuck u. die Art ihn zu 
tragen. Wien: Hilder. 10M. 

Gréarp, O. Edmond Schérer. Paris: Hachette. 3 fr. 50c. 

J a’ Die Anfiinge der Poesie. Dresden: Pierson, 
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. 50 Pf. 

Karr, Alphonse. Héléne. Paris: Calmann Lévy. 3 fr. 50. 

Kincx, K. F, L’Are de triomphe de Salonique. : 
Nilsson. 16 fr. 
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Matoy, B. Le Socialisme intégral. Paris: Alcan. 6 fr. 
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Nisarp, T. —¢ ne musicale et le vrai chant grégorien. 
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Peritor, E. Accord des mythologies dans la cosmogonie des 
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THEOLOGY, ETC. 


Evrinaer, 8. Der Masorahtext d. Koheleth, kritisch unter- 
sucht. Leipzig: Hinrichs. 6 M. ; 

Krenket, M. Beitriige zur Aufhellung der Geschichte u. der 
Briefe d. Apostels Paulus. Braunschweig: Schwetschke. 


9M. 

TpékAou ex rijs xaAdaKhs pirocopias. Eclogae e Proclo 
de philosophia chaldaica sive de doctrina oraculorum 
chaldaicorum. Nunc ——_ edidit et commentatus est 
A. Jahnius. Accedit hymnus in deum platonicus, vulgo 
8. Gregorio Nazianzeno adscriptus, nune Proclo platonico 
vindicatus. Halle: Pfeffer. 6 M. A 

Scuyitzer, J. Berengar v. Tours, sein Leben u. seine Lehre. 
Ein Beitrag zur Abendmahlslehre d. beginn. Mittel- 
alters. Miinchen: Stahl. 6M. 

Usrner, H. Der heilige Theodosios. Schriften d. Theodoros 
u. Kyrillos. Leipzig: Teubner. 4M. 


HISTORY, ETC. 


Avs der Anomia. Archiiologische Beitriige, C. Robert zur 
Erinnerg. an Berlin dargebracht. Berlin: Weidmann, 
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Co.iectio librorum iuris anteiustiniani in usum scholarum 
edd. P, Krueger, Th. Mommsen, Gu. Studemund. Tom. 
III. Berlin: Weidmann. 4 M. 60 Pf. 

Cuntz, O. Agrippa u. Augustus als Quellenschriftsteller d. 
Plinius in_ den ——* Biichern der naturalis 
historia. Leipzig: ‘feu mer. 2M. 


Diowis Cassi1 Cocceranr historia romana. Ed. I. curavit L. 
oe I. Melber. Vol. I. Leipzig: Teubner. 
4M. 50 Pf. 


Fontes rerum Bernensium. 6, Bd. 1. Lfg. Bern: Schmid. 


5M. 

Haver, H. Waldenserthum u. Inquisition im siidistlichen 
Deutschland. Freiburg-i.-B.: Mohr. 3M. 20 Pf. 

Jecut, R. Die Schweden in Girlitz wiihrend der J. 1639, 
1640 u. 1641. Giurlitz: Remer. 2M. 50 Pf. 

Katz, W. Roms J 
Leipzig: Teubner, 4M. i 

Kraus, F. X. Die christlichen Inschriften der Rheinlande. 
1. Thl. Die altchristl. Inschriften von den Anfiingen d. 
Christenthums am Rheine bis zur Mitte d. 8. Jahrh. 
Freiburg-i.-B.: Mobr. 30M. re 

Louer, F.v. Archivlehre. Grundziige der Geschichte, Auf- 

ben u. Ejinrichtg. unserer Archive. Paderborn: 

Echiningh. 10M. 

Miirsnorr, K. Deutsche Altertumskunde. 1. Bd. New 
verm. ., besorgt durch M. Roediger. Berlin: 


PHYSICAL SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 

Bors, H. Essai sur les origines de la philosophie Judéo- 
‘Alexandrine. Paris: Fischbacher. 6 fr. . ‘ 
Franzoni, A. Le piante fanerogame della Svizzera Insubrica 

enumerate secondo il metodo Decandolliano. Basel 
Georg. 10M. . . 
Goursat, E. Lecons sur l’intégration des ¢quations aux 
érivées partielles du premier ordre. Paris: Hermann. 


12 fr. 
Hesse, R. Die ey Deutschlands. 1. Lfg. Halle: 
K —ay 7° der Spheci I 
oun, F. F. jie Hymenopterengru; er Sphecinen. I. 
seg ie der natiirl. Gattg. Sphex Linné (sens. lat.). 
Wien: Hilder. 17M. 


Fi 

MArKTANNER-TURNERETSCHER, G. Die Hydroiden d. k. k. 
naturbistorischen Hofmuseums. Wien: Hilder. 9M. 

— E. Etudes sur les Rhizopodes d’eau douce. Basel : 


eorg. 12M 
PHILOLOGY. 
Averrors paraphrasis in librum ticae Aristotelis, Jacob 
Mantino Hi o Hebraeo medico interprete. I ed. 
F. Heidenhain. Leipzig: Teubner. 1 M. 


CommenTationEs Fleckeisenianae. Leipzig: Teubner. 6 M. 

Eccer, E. La littérature grecque. Paris: Picard. 6 fr. fs 

Fiscuer, A. Biographien v. Gewiihrsmiinnern d. Ibn Ishiq, 
hauptsiichlich aus ad-Dahabi. Aus Berliner u. Gothaer 
Handschriften hrsg. Leiden: Brill. 4M. : 

Gopverroy, F. Dictionnaire de l’ancienne langue francaise. 
63e fasc. Paris: illon. Sfr. P 

Grurrr, O. Die rhapsodische Theogonie u. ihre Bedeutung 
a orphischen Litteratur. Leipzig: Teubner. 
1M. 60 Pf. 

Hitpesraxp, R. Gesammelte Aufsiitze u. Vortriige zur 
deutschen Philologie u. zum deutschen Unterricht. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 8 M. ‘ 

Hicexretp, H. L, Annaei Senecae epistulae morales quo 
ordine et quo tempore sint scriptae, collectae, editae. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 2M. age e . 

Josrrul, F., opera, ed. et me critico instruxit B. Niese. 
Vol. IV. Berlin: Weidmann. M. ae ; 

Merropor: Epicurei fragmenta collegit, scriptoris incerti 
Epicurei commentarium moralem subiecit A. Koerte. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 2M. 40 Pf. 

Piaten, E. Syntaktische Untersuchungen zu Rabelais. 
Leipzig: Fock. 1M. 50 Pf. 

Tomermans, A. Traité de l’onomatopée, ou clef étymolo- 
gique pour les racines irréductibles. Paris: Bouillon. 
4 fr. 

Uxtiricn, R. De libri secundi Tibulliani statu integro et 
compositione. Leipzig: Teubner. 2M. 40 Pf. 

VERHANDLUNGEN; der 40. Ve ung deutscher Philologen 
u. Schulmiinner in Girlitz vom 2. bis 5. Oktbr. 1889. 
Leipzig: Teubner. 12M. 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


OGAMS AND RUNES IN MANN, 


Cambridge: Oct. 11, 1890. 
In the ACADEMY of November 26, 1887 (pp. 
359-61), Lord Southesk gave a full and interest- 
ing account of an ogam inscription, discovered 
by the Rev. E. B. Savage, on one of the rune- 
bearing sculptured stones of the Isle of Mann. 
It is on the stone at Kirk Michael, which has 
a a large part in the discussion, by Dr. 
saac Taylor a others, of the relative ages 
of the two runic alphabets in Mann. The ogams 
run up (or, as Lord Southesk reads them, down) 
the middle of the back of the stone, between the 
two runic inscriptions which run up the two 
sides of the back. 
There is on this same stone a complete ogam 
‘“‘ alphabet,” b, 1, 7, .... 7%. It is on the face 
of the stone, a little below the ornamental cross 
with its flankings of harpist, men, and animals. 
The alphabet runs up the stone, and is 83 inches 
long ; the vowels are full-length digits, unlike 
all other known ogams in Mann except those 





uristen, nach ihrer Sprache dargestellt. | 





on the back of this stone. Mr. P. Kermode 
discovered it and told me of its existence; but 
a good many of the digits had not been made 
out—indeed, the whole alphabet is invisible to 
the untrained eye. 
8.W. sun, and using ropes to move the branches 
of the tree which overhangs the cross, I read 
all the ogams but m and yg, and these came out 


like a fine spider’s web in a rubbing with a soft 
, pencil on thin paper. 


The stone is 5 ft. 9} in. long. While the 
runes at the back commence nearly at the 
bottom and run to the top, the sculptured cross 
on the face only occupies the upper 3 ft., leaving 
nearly 3 ft. blank below, where the alphabet is. 
This is so unusual that I can only suppose that 
the sculptor was later than the ogamist, and 
had sufficient respect for the little ogams to 
cut his own design short, rather than interfere 
with them. I need scarcely say that this raises 
many interesting questions. 

There is in the parish of Arbory, in the south 
of the island, besides the fine ogam inscription 
cunamagli ma. ., an ogam inscription 
which I believe has not been published. It is 
difficult to get at, being under a water-butt, 
and the ogams are rudely cut. I felt a good 
deal of hesitation in reading it maqleog, or 
possibly maqleogu; but I see that Mr. A. 
W. Moore, in his very interesting and valuable 
book, Surnames and Place-names of the Isle of 
Man (1890), remarks that Prof. Rhys has read 
on an ogam stone at Arbory the name Mac 
Leog. Clagueis still a local name there, in one 
or other of its various forms. These two ogam 
inscriptions are within three miles of the two 
Ballaqueeny ogams, which Prof. Rhys has 
described in the ACADEMY. 

May I suggest the possibility of a simple 
explanation of the origin of the forms of ogams, 
and of some of the puzzling difficulties con- 
nected with ogam writing’ I have never 
liked the idea of the early Celt or Teuton sitting 
down to invent the ogam “alphabet” for 
cutting on wood or stone, and doing it so 
injudiciously. Some explanation more simple 
and more appropriate is, I think, called for. 
I do not see why there may not have been, in 
the early times to which any consideration of 
this kind takes us, a system of ‘cryptic 
speech,” in connexion, perhaps, with magical 
arts, by means of finger signs, corresponding 
to our modern ‘‘ deaf and dumb alphabet,” but 
carefully not reproducing, as that alphabet 
does, the forms of the written letters. If the 
left hand is held up palm inwards, 5 letters are 
indicated by applying to its right edge 4, 4, 3, 
2, 1, of the digits of the right hand. Five 
more are indicated by applying the digits of 
the left hand to the left edge of the right. 
The first ten ogams of the Book of Ballymote 
are merely pictures of these processes. The 
vowels are simply shown by holding the left 
hand horizontally, and touching the palm with 
the points of the 5, 4, 3, 2, 1, digits of the 
right hand (Welsh and Ivish) ; or, by laying the 
upper parts of the digits, or the whole digits, 
across the palm (Scottish); the five remaining 
letters by laying the digits transversely across 
the left hand. The tradition that there were 
once only 16 ‘‘awgryms” points, perhaps, to 
a time when the fingers only were used, not the 
thumbs. The objection against ogams, as 
characters for incision on stone or wood, that 
5 scores are required for letters of frequent 
occurrence—n, r, 7, q, and only one score for 
a letter of which there is scarcely one indis- 
putable example, namely h, disappears on this 
supposition. Indeed, it may be argued that it 
is a simpler and more elementary process to 
apply all the digits than to apply one, or two, 
or three ; and it might be said that the order of 
convenience for cryptic speech inverts the order 
of convenience for stone-cutting. A mere glance 
at the ogam diphthongs will show how easily 


By securing a S.E., 8., and | 





they may be taken to represent crooked and 
crossed fingers. Some of the bold ogams, as 
at St. Dogmael’s, look very like the marks of 
fingers; while an i on a worn stone is so like 
the knuckles of a clenched fist as to suggest 
that the vowels may have been indicated by 
touching the knuckles. The reference to 
‘* cryptic speech” does not mean that I believe 
there is anything cryptic in the ordinary use of 
ogams for memorial purposes. It gives a 
flavour to my theory, and it suggests the type 
of alphabet which the original ogain signs 
represented. 

To return to Mann. I found in Malew 
churchyard a second example of Sigurd with 
his burnt thumb in his mouth, holding in the 
other hand the spit with the Fafnir’s heart. 
The first example, at Andreas, I interpreted in 
January 1887 (see Mr. J. R. Allen’s account in 
the Journal of the Brit. Arch. Ass., p. 260). I 
now find that, among other coins dug up 
in Andreas churchyard some thirty years ago, 
were coins of Danish kings of Dublin, including 
Onlaf. This gives great significance to the 
presence of the eagle at the man’s ear, dead 
snake, and double-edged sword, on the panel 
of the Leeds cross, along with which the runes 
Kun... Onlaf were found. Mann, where 
their coins are found, was pretty sure from its 
geographical position to be visited by the 
Danish Onlafs, &c., who were kings both of 
Dublin and of Northumbria; and the presence 
of their ancestor Sigurd on stones in the north 
and south of the island and at one of the old 
Northumbrian royal residences is an interesting 
fact. The question whether the Leeds panel, 
which gives symbols as it were and omits the 
graphic details of the saga, or the Mann sculp- 
tures which give the graphic details, should be 
taken to be the earlier, is to be answered, I 
think, in favour of the graphic details. This 
would give to some of the non-rune-bearing 
sculptured stones of Mann a date earlier than 
that usually assigned to them. 

In connexion with a controversy in the 
ACADEMY on the readings of the Manx runes 
by the late Dr. Vigfusson, I may say that, 
having gone carefully through all the inscrip- 
tions on the spot, I feel convinced that Dr. 
Vigfusson misread when working in his study 
the notes which he had made when inspecting 
the stones. In almost every case of difference, 
as it seems to me, Mr. Kermode was right, and 
the support which Dr. Isaac Taylor’s study of 
Sir H. Dryden’s casts gave to Mr. Kermode’s 
readings was well founded; in several cases 
there is not the slightest question. 

I earnestly hope that when next I visit Mann, 
the wonderful treasures which the island pos- 
sesses on perishing slate-stones will have been 
safely housed under cover in a good light, each 
in its own parish. 

G. F. BROWNE, 








JUNIUS’S TRANSCRIPTS OF OLD-ENGLISH 
TEXTS. 
Ghent, Belgium: October 13, 1890. 

Dr. Sweet, in his amiable answer to my 
‘‘ useless and misleading” communication on 
this subject, flies off at a tangent into a most 
amusing passion—amusing because it has no 
foundation whatever in my former letter. He 
tries to blind the eyes of your readers by 
ignoring my real point and misstating the case 
I have made out. MayI briefly reply to his 
strictures ? 

To begin with, I have misquoted Dr. Sweet. 


| I plead guilty to the charge, and duly apologise. 


But, however regrettable,* my misquotation has 
nothing whatever to do with the question at 





* T need not take up your space . by explaining 
how it was that I allowed the word ‘‘ sometimes ”’ 
to be printed as part of the quotation, 
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issue, viz., whether or no Junius’s transcripts are 
generally reliable. 

Dr. Sweet next tells us that he and every 
other Old-English specialist knew all about 
what I have said ‘‘for the last fifteen years.” 
While congratulating Mr. Sweet on_ this 
knowledge, I may ask: What is the use of this 
statement’ Did I not say myself in as many 
words that I did not claim to be the first to 
point this out, while giving my reasons for 
doing so once more ? 

And now for the gravest charge of all. ‘‘ The 
only interest about Junius is the accuracy of 
the copy” (Gregory’s Pastoral Care, p. xix.). 
These words certainly do refer to the copy of 
the ‘‘ Pastoral Care,”’ and to that alone. But I 

. did not, and do not, lay any stress on this. I 
have not the slightest reason to assert that this 
copy is inaccurate. But anyone who has 
carefully read my former letter will have seen 
that we have reason to doubt the accuracy of 
other Junius copies; and if Junius is capable 
of making such a mess of one transcript, the 
fact that ‘‘a few fragments of the original MS. 
which had escaped ‘‘the great fire in the 
Cottonian library” do not yield any dis- 
crepancies does not make superfluous a caution 
against Junius’s transcripts in general. 

We all know the story of the person who, 
years ago, when Latin was the language of 
academical disputes, maintained that he could 
always find out who was in the wrong without 
understanding a single word of the dispute. 
He observed the faces of the disputants, and 
bravely declared against him who first showed 
the symptoms of anger. It is, perhaps, need- 
less to draw the moral. 

H. LoGEeMAnN. 








THE ETYMOLOGY OF “BLUNT.” 
Copenhagen : Sept. 25, 1890. 

Dr. Murray’s Dictionary, under ‘‘ blunt,” 
says: ‘‘ Etymology unknown,” and gives two 
reasons why ‘‘ blunt” cannot be derived from 
the past participle of the old Scandinavian 
blunda. 

1. That b/unda was intransitive in Old Norse 
and the past participle could hardly exist there. 
However, since this part of the Dictionary 
appeared, the past participle has been unearthed. 
In Séderwall: Ordbok ifver svenska Medeltids- 
Spriket (Lund, 1884, ff) an early Middle Swedish 
passage is quoted on p. 127, in which blundadhom 
éghom, i.e., ‘* with eyes asleep, with shut eyes,”’ 
occurs. This is dative plural of the past parti- 
ciple blundadher. 

2. That past participles in -xt from -nd are 
not found so early as 1200. Ormin has none. 
This is so. But in lines 14,583 and 17,531 the 
past participle forryarrt is found in Ormulum. 
This is neuter singular, which is used by Ormin 
for all genders, as in the case of wannt; it is 
the Danish /forgort (in the old Danish laws), the 
Icelandic gert, girt. On the other hand, blund 
occurs in Old Icelandic compounds, and some- 
times in the adjectival meaning of ‘‘ blunt”: 
blund-stafir, blund-skaka, Blund-Retill. The 
last is the name of a man who was also called 
Retill Blundr. 

Now I submit that Orm has treated bdlundr, 
blund as a participial adjective ; and, in analogy 
with /forrgarrt and wannt, formed the neuter 
blunnt, to be used for all genders, as in other 
cases, 

It seems to me that the two difficulties in the 
derivation of this word are thus removed. 
Compare also the German blintz-eln. 

JON STEFANSSON, 








MR. HOSKIER’S MS. OF THE GOSPELS. 
Liebigstrasse 9, Leipzig : October 8, 1890. 
I regret not to have seen before this evening 
the AcADEMY for August 23, in which Mr. 
H, C, Hoskier says: (1) That to the best of his 





recollection he supplied me with particulars of 
his MS. in 1887: and (2) that he would have 
written further if he had known when Prolego- 
mena II. was to appear. As for (1), Mr. 
Hoskier’s courteous communications are now 
lying before mv, and none of them betrays any 
knowledge of a MS. not already on the list. 
As for (2), on June 27, 1887, he joins with me 
in the hope, expressed in my letter of June 12, 
that the Prolegomena would appear within a 
year’s time. 
CasPAR RENf GREGORY. 








POETRY AND SCIENCE IN FOLK-LORE. 
London: Oct. 15, 1890. 


My friend Mr. Yeats is somewhat unjust in 
the slighting reference to the Folk-Lore Journal 
which ends his letter in the ACADEMY of 
October 11. I would remind Mr. Yeats that 
he is indebted to the Journal for one of the 
tales in his ‘‘ Camelot Series” volume, and that 
he might have found another fine tale (Grey 
Norris from Warland) in the same pages. But 
it is hardly fair to compare the Transactions of 
a learned society, which are in duty bound to 
collect and print much that is fragmentary and 
of value only to experts, with a volume intended 
for the public at large. 

Mr. Yeats will be glad to hear that Dr. 
Hyde’s English version of the Irish tales pub- 
lished by him last year will be ready almost 
immediately. In Dr. Hyde’s absence, the task 
of passing the last sheets through the press has 
fallen to me, and I trust that within three weeks 
at the latest I shall have returned the last page 
for press. 

ALFRED NUTT. 








APPOINTMENTS FOR NEXT WEEK. 


Sunpay, Oct. 19, 4p.m. South Place Institute: ‘ Siberia,” 
by Prince Kropotkin. é 
4p.m. Sunday Lecture Society: “‘ Waves of Light— 
A Lay Sermon,” with Illustrations and Experiments, by 
Prof. Silvanus P. Thompson. 
Monpay, Oct. 20,4 p.m. Royal Academy: ‘‘ The Muscles of 
the Human Body,” I., by Prof. John Marshall, 

5 p.m. Hellenic Society: ‘‘A Drum of a Column 
from Ephesus,” by Mr. A. H. Smith; ‘‘ Recent Researches 
in Cilicia,’”” by Mr. Theodore Bent. 

Fripay, Oct. 24,4 p.m. Royal Academy: “‘ The Muscles of 
the Human Body,” II., by Prof. John Marshall. 

8 p.m. New Shakspere: ‘A Lover’s Complaint,” by 
Dr. F. J. Furnivall. 

Sp.m. London Amateur Scientific Society: “‘ Turreted 
Gastropods,” by Mr. H. W. Burrows. 





SCIENCE. 


South-African Butterflies: a Monograph of 
the xtra-tropical Species. By Roland 
Trimen, Curator of the South African 
Museum, Capetown ; assisted by James 
Henry Bowker. Vol. III., Papilionidae 
and Hesperidae, 436 pages and 3 plates. 
(Kegan Paul & Co.) 

Wr have here the completion of one of the 

most satisfactory executed local Faunas of 

an interesting part of the globe which has 
long been issued, reminding us more of 

Kirby’s famous Jlonographia Apum Angliae 

than of any other recent work. The two 

previous volumes, which were noticed in 
the AcapEmy at the times of their publica- 
tion, contained the family Nymphalidae, 
consisting of their sub-families Acraeinae, 

Danainae, Satyrinae, Nymphalinae, and 

the Lycaenidae and Erycinidae. The pre- 

sent volume contains the Papilionidae, 
with the sub-family Pierinae, and the exten- 








sive family of the Skipper butterflies or 
Hesperidae. 

Of the Pierideous family of the white | 
and yellow butterflies (of which our common | 





garden whites and our clouded yellows are 
excellent rypes) Mr. Trimen enumerates and 
very carefully describes sixty distinct species ; 
of the true Papilionidee (which ought to be 
regarded as the real type of the order, and 
of which our common swallow-tail Papilio 
Machaon is a well-known example) fifteen 
species only are described ; while of the 
remaining family of the Skipper butterflies 
sixty-three species are described. Many of 
the species in each of the groups above 
mentioned are new to science, notwithstand- 
ing the recent exertions of Wallengren, 
Felder, and others. We cannot too highly 
praise the very careful manner in which 
these species have been described through- 
out the work, while the extensive and care- 
ful lists of localities given under each at 
once show its geographical range, often 
extending from South Africa (Zululand, 
Delagoa Bay, and Natal, &c.) to the Western 
Coast (Angola), the Camaroons, Cape Coast 
Castle, Sierra Leone, and Senegal, and to 
the Zambesi and Zanzibar districts—a wide 
range which is not confined to butterflies, 
but also to beetles and other tribes of 
insects not endowed with equally strong 
powers of flight. The plates contain 
about thirty figures of new species, more 
than half being representations of obscure 
Skipper butterflies, which require careful 
delineation for the sake of identification. 

Some of the species described exhibit 
interesting resemblances to other butterflies 
of quite distinct families, a kind of relation- 
ship which it has lately been the fashion to 
term mimicry, an unfortunate name, giving 
the idea that the insects, of their own 
accord, assumed the appearance of other 
quite distinct species. 

J. O. Westwoop, 








CORRESPONDENCE. 


ARE THERE ANY TRACES OF BABYLONIAN OR 
ASSYRIAN NAMES IN PALI LITERATURE ? 
Dedham, Essex. 

There is, inthe Jataka-book iii., p. 126, a story 
entitled B a ver u-jatiké where mention is made 
of a Baéveru territory or kingdom. The late 
Prof. Minayeff identified Biveru with Ba bila 
or Babylon. No other attempt has been made 
to find traces of Babylonian or Assyrian names 
in the Pali scriptures. Their identification is 
not an easy matter, owing to the great change 
such foreign names would undergo in the 
speech or writings of an Aryan people. We 
may, I think, see another Babylonian name in 
Seruma or Soruma (Sussondi-jatika iii., p. 
187), which looks like a corruption of Shu mir, 
the ancient designation of Southern Chaldea. 
The form Seruma might spring from an 
original Sumira, through the intermediate 
stages of Simura, Semura. The other (Sii- 
halese) reading Soruwma would come from 
Sumira through Somira, Somura. But 
Seruma may, after all, be a syncopated form 
of the Sanskrit Ka-serumant, one of the 
nine divisions of Bharatavarsa, but quite dis- 
tinct from Nigadvipa. It would seem as easy 
a matter to have turned Shumir into Sumira or 
Sumera, as Babila into Baveru, without any 
further change ; but, perhaps, Seruma is due to 
an endeavour to differentiate it from Su-meru, 
Sineru, Mount Meru. 

In Jat. i. p. 111, we find Seriva as the 
name of a country. Bearingin mind the inter- 
change of v and m, we may have here another 
form of Seruma, 

From the Sussondi-jitika we learn that 
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Serumadipa was the older name of Nagadipa, 
which, according to Buddhist authorities, 
denotes an island near Ceylon; but there was 
a more ancient Nagadipa, which may not have 
been the name of any part of Ceylon. In 
making Serumadipa equivalent to Nagadipa 
there was Lege | an attempt of the later 
prose writer to explain the uncommon appella- 
tion Serwma, which he found in the older 
gathi, but did not know quite what to make of. 

The proper names in the Sussondi-jitaka 
have a strange and foreign appearance. The 
ruler of Benares is called Tambaraja or ‘‘ Copper- 
King”; and his wife bears the curious designa- 
tion of Sussondi, which some of the old scribes 
have tried to render more significant by turning 
it into Sussoni, Sayonandi, Suyonandi. We 
find, too, that in this story the Bodhisat* is 
represented as having been reborn as a supanua, 
a fabulous winged creature, a vulture-like bird, 
but here said (as in K&kati-jitika iii., p. 91) 
to have been able to take the human form. In 
fact, these two Jataka stories show that the 
supanna was ‘‘a winged man.” But Buddha 
(so far as we can gather from the history of his 
many previous births) is never represented as 
having been reborn either as a supanna or a 
winged-man. Did the Hindus get their notions 
of a fabulous supanna from the Dravidians or 
non-Aryans, and they again from the Baby- 
lonians, who had all sorts of winged creatures 
in their mythology? The Vedas, we believe, do 
not use supanna to designate a fabulous bird, 
but it occurs later on in the Laws of Manu. 

The Copper-king has a musician* called 
Saqga, a most extraordinary name for a man, 
which has not been met with elsewhere. No 
one would assume the title of Sag a (= Svarga, 
‘‘heaven”’) any more than he would that of 
Inda or Sakka. It may, perhaps, be a corrup- 
tion of a non-Aryan Sarg or Sargi. 

The Kakati-jitika III., p. 91, has ‘‘ katham 
patari Kebukam”’ for ‘‘katham adakkhi Serw- 
mam” in Jat. iii, p. 189. The commentary 
explains Ke buka as the name of a river, and 
makes the Simbali-rukkha (silk-cotton tree) to 
be the abode of the Supannas. Simbali answers 
to the Sanskrit Calmali, one of the seven dvipas, 
wherein silk-cotton trees abounded, while ¢4l- 
malin is a name of Garuda, 

_ In the Sussondi-jitaka the king’s musician 
is represented as starting from Bharukaccha 
for Nagadvipa, but is shipwrecked, and gets to 
the place on a raft. 

In the Kakiti-jitaka he arrives at the abode 
of the supannas by getting on to the end of the 
monster’s wing; but seven oceans had to be 
crossed before he reached his destination. The 
seven oceans, corresponding to the seven con- 
tinents, are, we suppose, those nientioned in 
the Puranas. The (almaladvipa, outside Plaksa- 
dvipa, was said to be surrounded by a sea of 
wine. There was a Simbali-lake on Mount 
Meru, round which dwelt the supannas in a 
forest of Simbali-trees (see Jit. i., pp. 202-3; 
Iv., p. 257; and Childers s.v. Simbali), In 
Dhammapada, 194, =Jat. i., p. 202-3, 
Supannas are called garu/as; and Garuda, the 
bird of Vishnu, is represented in Hindu myth- 
ology as king of the Supanas. 

According to Purinic accounts, Meru is in 
the centre of Jambudvipa, and cannot, there- 
fore, be the same locality as Nagadvipa or 
Seruma, 

_ There appears to be in the Buddhist tradi- 
tions a mixing up (1) of Supannas and Gand- 
habbas, and (2) of two kinds of mythical 
winged creatures. Perhaps those better versed 
in Sanskrit literature than the writer of these 
notes may be able to throw some light upon the 





* In this Jataka, gandhabba does not mean 
- heavenly pe or Gandharva; it has also the 

eaning of music (see Jat. iii., pp. 188, ll. 19-21; 
Childers, s.v. Gandhabbo. _ : 


subject. There is also, perhaps, a confusion of 
real with mythical names in regard to Seruma, 
Kebuka, &c. 


R. Morris. 








PHILOLOGY NOTES. 


IN connexion with the scheme for holding the 
ninth International Congress of Orientalists 
in London in September, 1891, it is proposed 
to deliver a series of lectures in London during 
the present winter. This series will be begun 
by Prof. Carl Abel, who hopes to lecture on 
Wednesday and Saturday next, at the German 
Athenaeum, 93, Mortimer Street, Regent Street, 
upon ‘‘ Indo-Egyptian Affinities’ and ‘The 
Psyschology of Language.’’ In November Dr. 
Glaser proposes to come to London before 
starting on a second tour of archaeological 
exploration in Arabia, and will give an account 
of his past discoveries and of his future plans. 
Later on Dr. Leitner will report on his 
linguistic and ethnographical discoveries in the 
Hindukush. 

THE second edition of Prof. Strong’s transla- 
tion of Paul’s Principles of the History of 
Language, which Messrs. Swan Sonnenschein 
are just about to issue, will contain, besides a 
general revision of the whole, a number of 
additional examples and illustrations, mostly 
drawn from the English language. It is hoped 
that this will render the book more interesting 
to English and American readers. Translations 
have been made of the more difficult passages 
from Old and Middle High German. Refer- 
ences have been verified, and in most cases 
have their origin noted in the margin, while a 
new index has been compiled by Mr. T. Case. 


THE October number of the Classical Review 
(David Nutt) is learned rather than interesting. 
The reviews are as thorough as usual, but they 
do not happen to deal with books of the first 


importance. Questions of comparative por! 
are conspicuous by their absence, and textual 
criticism occupies the first place. Dr. P. 


Schwencke contributes the first instalment of 
an elaborate apparatus criticus on the ‘‘ De 
Natura Deorum” of Cicero, in correction of 
the work of Baiter, and Dr. J. Gow similarly 
contests the classification of the MSS. of 
Horace adopted by Keller and Holder. Mr. 
W. M. Lindsay writes upon some peculiarities 
in a MS. of Nonius which he collated in the 
Escurial, and Prof. Lewis Campbell corrects a 
series of passages in a MS. at Paris of Plato’s 
‘** Republic,” which seem to have been misread 
by Baiter. Finally, Mr. Cecil Smith reports 
that the British Museum has now completed the 
purchase of the Castle Howard collection of 
gems. 


Mr. ARCHER HInp’s “ Timaeus” is reviewed 
by Mr. Ingram Bywater in the Archiv Fiir 
Geschichte der Philosophie (iii., 4). He points 
out grave shortcomings in the critical notes on 
the text, and allows the reader to see that he 
has a decided opinion on the quality of the 
scholarship, evidenced by the translation and 
commentary. ‘‘There are indeed,” he says, 
‘‘a great many passages in the Dialogue in 
which the editor seems to have mistaken the 
plain meaning of the Greek.”” Amusing illustra- 
tions are given. The review ends with a few 
pointed remarks on Mr. Archer Hind’s indebted- 
ness to Stallbaum and others, and on the atti- 





sude which he observes toward Stallbaum. 


RECENT numbers of the Berliner Philologische 
Wochenschrift contain notices of Canon Taylor’s 
‘* Origin of the Aryans,” by Prof. Justi; of Dr. 
Head’s ‘Coins of Corinth,” by Dr. Weil; and 
of Prof. Nettleship’s ‘‘ Latin Lexicography,” 
by Prof. Gotz. 








noticed. 





FINE ART. 
BURMESE COINS AND CURRENCY. 
II. 

Simla : September 4, 1890. 
Kinc Minpon introduced a coinage about 1861, 
though he antedated many coins to 1852, the 
year of his accession. The only other coin I 
know of before that date is the ‘‘fish”’ coin of 
1781 already alluded to. It has on the obverse 
two fishes and on the reverse 1143 Tabédweé 
labyijaw 14 yet, that is, ‘the 14th of Tabédwé 
waning, 1143 (Burmese era)” or February, 
1781. This must have been struck in the year 
of the succession of King Bédawphaya, who 
founded Amarapura, and is locally known in 
Mandalay as King Shwébé. Commenting on 
the only known specimen in his time, Phayre 
(International Numismata Orientalia, vol. iii., 
parti., p. 33, and plate v. 8) says that it was 
probably a medal struck by a queen of Ava 
who came from Myanaung on the Irrawaddy 
in Lower Burma, to be placed in a pagoda she 
intended to build at Myanaung. This he conjec- 
tured because the coin was found at Myanaung ; 
but I have two specimens from the Mandalay 
bazaars, both tendered in payment of fees. 
They are locally known as coins of King 
Shwébé, so I think the most likely guess 
about them is that they are a genuine issue of 


Bodawphaya. Amarapura, his capital, is 
contiguous to Mandalay. In the Calcutta 
Museum are two extremely interesting 


specimens of the pagoda medals of Bodaw- 
phaya, as they are the identical samples that 
Hiram Cox brought to Calcutta at his request 
in order to have copies made of them at the 
mint, to be placed in the now historic pagoda 
he was building at Mingin, opposite Mandalay. 
They were given as ‘‘ancient”’ specimens, and 
it is well to note here that they were cast, not 
struck. The modern Burman is, however, an 
adept at both metal casting and die-sinking. 

King Mindén coined in gold, silver, copper, 
brass, and iron. There were four gold coins: 

(1) Shwé-ngdmiizi, or gold five-mi-piece, that 
is, a gold half-rupee, as 10 m#=R.1. It 
— tothe gold mohar of India; andI may 
note that to the Burman the English sovereign, 
the French louis or napoleon, and similar coins, 
are all shwé-ngdmizis. Itisextremely rare. My 
specimen is the only one I have ever seen, but 
others I know exist. King Mindoén intended 
to throw them into circulation largely, and had 
the dies cut and a certain number struck off; 
but he died shortly afterwards, and King 
Thibaw did nothing in the matter. Obv.: 
a té or mythological lion and té tazéktaw 1240 
(royal stamp of the lion, 1878 A.D.). Rev. : a 
wreath, outside the wreath Yedandbin nébyidaw 
(the royal residence, Ratanabhimi= Mandalay), 
and within the wreath 5 mi thing dinga (coin 
for use as 5 mi). 

(2) Shwé-tamats?, gold one-quarter piece— 
i.e., the half mohar. It is still common. Obv.: 
a chinthé or mythological lion, and chinthé 
tazéktaw 1228 (royal stamp of the lion, 1866 A.D.). 
Rev. : a wreath, Yedandbin nébyidaw and 2 mi 
1 pé thing dingd (coin for use as 24 mi). Two 
pe = one mii. 

(3) Shwé-mizi, gold mi piece. 
common. Obv.: a peacock and tazéhktaw (royal 
stamp). Rev.: a wreath, Yedandbén nébytdaw 
and 1 mé# thing 1214 (for use as 1 mia, 1852 
A.D.). The date is a false one, as above 


This is not 





All these books are favourably | 
| R. 





| explained. 


(4) Shwé-pézt, gold pé piece. 


‘ Two varieties, 
neither of which is common. 


Firstly—obv. : 


same as the shwé-tamats?; rev. : 1 pé thing dingd 
' (coin for use as 1 pé) and Yedandbén nébyidaw. 
Secondly—obv.: same as the shwé-miz?; rev. : 
| 1 pé thing 1214. 
The silver coins were R. 1, R.3, R.}, R. 4s, and 
but in practice they were current as R. 1, 
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8 as., 4as., 2 as., and 1 anna. They all had 
the same device. Obv.: a peacock with 
tazéktaw. Rev. : a wreath, outside it Yedandbén 
nébytdaw, and inside it the value and the same 
date in each case, 1214 = A.D. 1852. The values 
were stated thus :—1 kyat thing dingd, coin to 
be used as R. 1; 5 mé thong, to be used as 5 mi 
= R. 3; 1 mat théng, to be used as one-quarter 
= R. }; 1 mé théng, to be used as 1 mi = R. 43 
1 pé thing to be used as 1 pé = R. xy. All these 
coins are common, but being now thrown out 
of currency will soon become rare, especially 
those of the lower values. Incorrectly struck 
coins, through careless minting, were also 
common. I have several specimens. 

There is a doubt, to be cleared up only by 
reference to the Calcutta mint record, as to 
whether King Mindén got his dies from 
Calcutta, London, or Paris. But in the Indian 
Museum at Calcutta is a collection of the local 
mint issues; and among them are splendid 
specimens of these coins, evidently mint 
samples. This I think settles the question 
provisionally. 

In copper only pice were struck in two 
varieties : one with the peacock and one with 
the mythological lion (té). The former were 
never common, and except perhaps in the 
villages both have ceased to be so by this time. 
The effect of their withdrawal from currency 
in 1889 seemed to drive them out of the 
Mandalay bazaars within a week. The first had 
obv.: a peacock and wdauny tazéktaw 1227 (the 
royal stamp of the peacock, 1865 A.D.) ; rev.: a 
wreath, and inside it Yedandbén nébyidaw — 
1 pe thing dingd 4 bén tabén (Ratanabhimi, the 
royal residence—coin to be used as a pice, 4th 
part of 1 pé). After the word dingd is an 
abbreviation 6 which I do not know, but con- 
jecture to stand for paisd (—pice), an im- 
ported word well understood in Burma. 

The second has—obv. : a té and té tazéktaw 
(royal stamp of the lion). Rev. : a wreath, out- 
side it Yedandbén nébyidaw, and inside 1 mi 
thing dingd pon tabén 1240 (coin to be used as 
an 8th part of 1 mé# A.D. 1878). The eighth of 
a mi =the fourth of a pe. It is possible that 
King Thibaw on his accession in October, 
1878, initiated this coinage; but I cannot find 
that he originated anything in gold or silver. 

The brass coinage is very interesting. I have 
two specimens evidently struck from the dies 
used for the ¢é copper coins just described. I 
am told that it originated thus. The Burmese 
imported their copper in sheets for coining; and 
being unable to roll copper, which requires 
costly machinery capable of enduring great heat, 
they mixed zinc with the waste copper resulting 
from punching the sheets, and then rolled it. 
The brass coinage resulting was forced into 
currency. Specimens used to be common 
showing zinc alloy in various quantities, 

The iron coinage of King Mindén was in 
circulation for a very short time. The two 
specimens I have are the only ones I have seen. 
So far as their condition will permit one to learn, 
they seem to have been struck from the dies 
used for the peacock copper coins. I am told 
they passed for one pie or one-third of a pice. 

Lead coins were at the time of the occupation 
of Upper Burma common enough, but they 
have now disappeared. Those I have are all I 
have seen, and it may be that they are all that 
are now to be got, excepting a few that I gave 
away. King Thibaw was the monarch that 
was guilty of the enormity of coining in 
lead. His lead coins were of three kinds. 

(1) Obv.: a hare, remains of tazéhtaw and 
clearly 1241 or A.D. 1879? Rev. : blank, and 
obviously always so. Thisis the only specimen 
I have ever seen. The hare as representing the 
moon, and the peacock as representing the 
sun, are the crests of the Alompra (Alaung 
phaya) dynasty, which claimed (a mythological) 

escent from both the lunar and solar lines of 


India. Its value was probably one-fourth 
paisa (pice). 

(2) Obv.: a hare, and yén tazéktaw 1241 (royal 
stamp of the hare, A.D. 1879). Rev.: Kyéni dingd 
4 bin tabén (lead coin, 4th part of a pice), if we 
are to take a symbol 6 after dingd@ to mean a 

ice. The words are inside a wreath. 
“ (3) Obv.: the same as the preceding. Rev. : 
Kyéni dingé 8 pén tabén (8th part of a pice). 
The symbol 6 again occurs after dingd. 

I must now go back to consider the coins 
stamped to mark exchange-value only, which 
form the link above alluded to between coin 
and coin of the realm. 

First in this category come copper discs made 
in the royal mint but never stamped. Either 
through carelessness or theft these discs got into 
circulation in large quantities, and owing to 
Burmese habits were freely used as tokens of the 
full value of the regular coins. 

As unquestioned coins that were acknow- 
ledged to be not coin of the realm, but still 
had a ready currency at about 75 per cent. of 
the royal mint currency, were the taungbanni 
coins. They were in silver, copper, and brass, 
and all copied the issues from the royal mint. 
I have never been able to satisfactorily account 
for the minting of this tawngbann? currency. 
Every one in Mandalay of any importance, or 
likely to really know, always for some reason 
denied all knowledge of their origin. I suspect 
that private persons, either for a consideration 
or with the connivance of the mint-master, 
obtained a right to issue coins, or that down- 
right illicit coining was common. Some Bur- 
mans called the tawngbann? currency phénggt 
money, and asserted that certain monasteries 
coined as of right. Others said that they were 
issued by great personages. 

I have two silver taunybann? pieces, both of 
one m#. One is much larger than the other, 
and, I fancy, was meant to do duty as a tamat 

iece=23ma. Both are meant to bear the 
egend on the true 1 m# piece and the date 1214 
=1852 a.p. Similarly my copper specimens 
are copies of the té copper coins, and bear date 
1240=1878 A.D. The brass tavngbann? coinage, 
of which I have several pieces, was common. 
All are copies of the ¢é copper coins, and all 
bear date 1240. 

I must now pass on to forgeries and other 
matters, which I reserve for another letter. 

R, C, TEMPLE. 








NOTES ON ART AND ARCHAEOLOGY, 


THE committee of the Egypt Exploration Fund 
have under consideration a scheme—for which 
they hope to obtain the sanction of the 
Egpptian government—of sending out two 
gentlemen, fully qualified as archaeologists and 
surveyors, whose duty it will be to map, plan, 
photograph, and copy all the most important 
sites, sculptures, paintings, and inscriptions yet 
extant, so as to preserve at least a faithful 
record of these fast-perishing monuments, 


Tu exhibitions to open next week are the 
Pastels at the Grosvenor Gallery—-which is 
understood to be the last exhibition that will 
be held there ; a second series of drawings and 
sketches of birds by Mr. H. Stacy-Marks, at 
the Fine Art Society’s; and Messrs. Hollender 
& Cremetti’s annual winter exhibition at the 
Hanover Gallery. We may also mention that 
| there is now on view in Cockspur-street a col- 
| lection of 160 pictures in oil illustrating Rabe- 
lais, painted by the late Jules Garnier. 

THE first edition of Zondon Street Arabs, by 
Mrs. H. M. Stanley (Dorothy Tennant), has 
been already exhausted, and a second edition 
will be ready next week. 





Tue first general meeting of the Hellenic 
Society for the current session will be held at 








22 Albemarle-street on Monday next, October 
20, at 5 p.m., Prof. Jebb, president, in the 
chair. Mr. A. H. Smith will read a paper on 
‘* A Drum of a Column from Ephesus,” and Mr, 
Theodore Bent will describe his recent researches 
in Cilicia. 

THE government has signified its intention of 
making a grant of £1000 a year for five years 
for the purchase of pictures for the National 
Gallery of Scotland. 


THE last number of the Revue Archéologique 
contains a favourable notice of Mr. F. Haver- 
field’s ‘‘ Romano-British Inscriptions,” recently 
published. in the Ephemeris Epigraphica. The 
reviewer is M. Cagnat, professor of epigraphy 
at Paris. We believe that M. Cagnat himself 
is assisting in the preparation of a new volume 
of the Corpus. 


Mr. G. AITcHIson, professor of architecture 
in the Royal Academy, has chosen ‘‘ Byzantine 
Architecture” as the subject of his course this 
winter. The lectures will be delivered on 
Mondays and Thursdays, beginning on January 
26. 

WE quote the following from Le Bosphore 

éygyptien (Cairo) of October 1: 
‘Tl se passe aux Pyramides un fait scandaleux, 
incroyable, inoui: Trois escouates d’ouvriers sous 
la conduite de deux cheikks, descellent les blocs qui 
forment les assises des deux grandes Pyramides, 
les brisent et les chargent sur de nombreux 
chameaux. 

“*L’administration délivre, dit-on, des permis 
pour prendre les blocs ¢parpillés; c'est déji une 
grande faute, car c’est 4 ces permis qu’il faut 
attribuer les actes de vandalisme que nous 
signalons. 

**Ces monuments qui sont les livres vivants des 
civilisations disparues, ont résisté au temps et ils 
s’effriteraient aujourd’hui sous la pioche stupide 
de manoeuvres munis d’une_ autorisation de 
V’administration! Ona beau dire que les permis 
ne visent que les blocs isolés, c’est l’administration 
qui est coupable, puis-qu’elle seule doit s’assurer 
qu’on n’abuse pas des permis qu’elle donne; et si 
un simple reporter ne nous apprenait ce qui se 
passe, il est probable que cette belle administration 
ne s’en serait jamais douté. Au surplus, n’y a- 
t-il pas un scheikh gardien des Pyramides et 
appointé par l’Etat ¢ 
* ** Si oui, qu’on le chasse, car il ne fait pas son 
devoir; ce ne peut étre en effet que grace i sa 
complicité que les deux cheikhs dont nous avons 
parle peuvent se livrer 4 un commerce qui, au 
fond, ne doit pas les enrichir.’’ 








THE STAGE. 


‘SRAVENSWOOD ”? AT THE LYCEUM, 


Tue heartiest admirers of Mr. Irving’s 
acting—and I may reckon myself one of 
these—will surely not find in Edgar of 
Ravenswood a part that displays him, that 
permits him to sound, so to say, every note 
of his compass, as Hamlet does, as Mathias 
does, as Louis Onze does, and Richelieu. 
The persons charmed most readily by Miss 
Ellen Terry’s real gifts and graces—the 
gifts and graces generally of an actress of 
pathos and poetic comedy—may not discover 
in the part of Lucy Ashton quite the oppor- 
tunities afforded by Ophelia, or by the 
Oliver of ‘‘The Vicar of Wakefield,” or by 
the deserted lady in ‘‘ Masks and Faces.” 
The sworn believers in Sir Walter Scott— 
the people satisfied most easily or stirred 
the most enthusiastically by the accepted 
‘master of pageantry and of external 
romance,” as I have elsewhere dared to call 
him in contrasting him with Balzac—will 
find, to their annoyance, that Mr. Hermann 
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Merivale, in this new version of Zhe Bride of 
Lammermoor, has departed very much from 
Scott’s own version of “the ower true tale.” 
Yet for all these things, the new piece at 
the Lyceum is, upon the whole, a substantial 
and worthy success—a success for the author, 
a success for the actors, a success for scene- 
painter, for costumier, for stage-manager, 
and for whoever inspired these; and a suc- 
cess, moreover, for the distinguished com- 
poser who has furnished the play with music 
eminently characteristic and suitable in all 
that it affords of weirdness and romance. 
Mr. Hermann Merivale, Mr. Irving, Miss 
Terry, Mr. Mackintosh, Mr. Howe, Mr. 
Terriss, Mr. Hawes Craven, and Dr. A. C. 
Mackenzie—there is not one of them but 
has contributed his large and weighty stone 
to the edifice of dignity that has now been 
reared. 

Let us begin with Mr. Merivale. His 
present work, though quite new to the 
public, dates, it is said, from ten years back. 
One is sorry not to have had the opportunity 
of reading it ; for, as line by line is uttered, 
one feels that it is literature and not stage 
patchwork—one feels that it is a thing 
directly inspired by its subject; terse, 
vigorous, poetic—that is, genuinely elo- 
quent. Heavens! what a contrast to the 
pretentious, imitative nonsense, or weari- 
some commonplace, which, because it has 
been measured with accuracy, or because it 
avoids the realism of prose, we have been 
asked, over and over again at the theatre, 
to accept as poetry. Mr. Merivale is nota 
poseur—a mere stage-poet, insignificant and 
feeble at the heart of him and wrapping 
himself ineffectually in robes of state. I 
insist on this very much, just because, even 
with its great traditions and its noble pre- 
cedents, the theatre is somehow the place in 
which, in poetry, the distinction between the 
genuine and the false is least of all under- 
stood. Actors—sensible chiefly of that which 
will produce its effect with the groundling, 
or (for I will not exaggerate at all) connie 
chiefly of telling situation rather than of 
subtlety of thought, very indulgent of the 
grandiloquent and empty phrase, and of the 
expression stately ornate—are, as a rule, 
about the worse judges of actual literature 
whom one could find anywhere among the 
decently educated. As a rule, it is not 
literature, but the showy imitation of it, 
that appeals to the actor. That is what he 
believes in—not so much, indeed, in comedy 
as in the writing that attempts to be poetry. 
And so, I suppose, the average actor has a 
respect for Mr. Hermann Merivale very 
much less than the respect that author in- 
spires in his own brethren, who understand 
that his merits are absolutely sterling and 
that his claims to the gifts of imagination 
and of style cannot be disallowed. 

To consider, in a little more of detail, 
Mr. Merivale’s treatment of his present 
theme. For the purposes of the stage it has 
been quite essential that he should change 
certain of the incidents in Zhe Bride of Lam- 
mermoor—that he should modify and re- 
create, as well as simply suppress; but, if 
he has often altered the scene, he has not, I 
think, destroyed or in any way marred 
seriously the presentation of the characters. 
Edgar and Lucy, Sir William Ashton and 





his domineering and determined wife, and, 
to name one other, at least Caleb Balder- 
stone, remain in the poetic play for the most 
part what we find them in the poetic romance 
—in the romance in which Sir Walter, least 
of all (let us joyfully concede it), rested con- 
tent with surface and with pageant, with 
antiquarianism and with history—the ro- 
mance in which (for it is at once his ‘‘ Ham- 
let ” and his ‘“‘Romeo and Juliet”) he was 
possibly most philosophical and certainly 
most passionate. Strange that from the 
really greatest of his critics, because he was 
at bottom the greatest of his brethren, Sir 
Walter should have received no mention of 
this weird and poetic creation! Strange— 
but it was surely a mere accident—that. 
Balzac should have withheld from Zhe Bride 
of Lammermoor the praise never denied by 
him to Ivanhoe, to Kenilworth, and to The 
Antiquary | 

The best is said, and said briefly, for the 
actors who take part in this production, 
when it is averred that without conspicuous 
effort at personal display they throw them- 
selves successfully—with hardly an excep- 
tion—into the characters they are invited to 
assume. Mr. Irving’s company—putting 
aside, for the moment, the two distinguished 
heads of it—has been gradually getting 
stronger. In some of the earlier of his pro- 
ductions Mr. Irving and Miss Terry were 
insufficiently supported. This has ceased to 
be the case; and with regard to at least the 
secondary, if not quite so truly of the third 
rank characters to be impersonated in 
** Ravenswood,” it may be said that upon 
our present stage more effectual interpreta- 
tion it would be impossible to secure. Mr. 
Mackintosh is simply the very best Caleb 
Balderstone whom I expect at any time to 
see. In build, in gesture, and in voice, in 
silence as much as in speech, by ‘ being ” 
as much as by “doing,” he expresses the 
quaintness, the devotion, the simplicity, and 
yet the boastfulness, and yet the ‘ canny- 
ness’? of a retainer who served Edgar as 
Adam served Orlando. The reticence of 
Mr. Alfred Bishop tells well as Sir William 
Ashton, especially when thereto is added a 
certain wily persuasiveness. Hayston of 
Bucklaw is represented handsomely by Mr. 
Terriss, and Lord Athole (he was more or 
less anonymous in Sir Walter as ‘‘ the Mar- 
quis of A.”) by Mr. Macklin. The voice of 
Mr. Howe, with its robust comfort and 
venerable admonition, is heard and wel- 
comed in Bide-the-Bent. And Miss Le 
Thiere, happily unsympathetic, looks every- 
thing that Lady Ashton ought to look. 
Against Edgar, as a part for Mr. Irving, 
all I think that can be said is to utter the 
not very reasonable complaint that its 
opportunities are not unlimited. What 
there are Mr. Irving uses with unfailing 
skill. His appearance is picturesque and 
“fateful”; gallant, too, and impetuous; 
and each change of mind that comes over 
the Master of Ravenswood—whether the 
changes be towards love or vengeance, ten- 
derness or despair—is indicated with cer- 
tainty, and very often with subtlety and 
lightness of touch. Whatever may have 
been the fascinations of Mr. Fechter, I wish 
for no better Edgar than the present one. 





And, tomy own mind, the grip which Miss 





Ellen Terry obtains upon every situation, 
every feeling that can have been Lucy 
Ashton’s, is almost firmer and more thorough 
than I have ever before noticed. Olivia, in 
its agreeable yet more limited range, in its 
demand upon this most sympathetic actress 
of nothing whatever but that which she is 
clearly and at all times able to give, must 
remain, I suppose—or may remain, at all 
events—the most universally acceptable of 
her performances. Yet, among any just 
ordering of Miss Terry’s successes, the part 
of Lucy Ashton must take very high rank. 
The performance presents nothing that is 
violently debateable; there is here no“ view” 
of a character with which one may be per- 
mitted or provoked to quarrel. The char- 
acter is simple—when was there ever subtlety 
in a heroine of Sir Walter’s ?—but it is 
charming and natural, so far as it goes, and, 
by the incidents of the story, it is exposed 
to many adventures; it has some hotiniin 
of filial affection, and it sounds the depths 
of love. The ground which, as she traverses 
the life of Lucy Ashton, Miss Terry covers 
is wider, and is covered more completely, 
than many of us would have expected. 
From the first phases of the good, gay girl, 
quite fancy-free, to those of the enamoured 
woman, and on again to those of the dis- 
appointed and despairing, the wholly listless 
and heartsick, there is nothing that Miss 
Terry does that is not justified and that is 
not adequate. In the last act, when the 
Lord of Ravenswood bursts in upon Lucy 
as she has signed the contract of marriage 
which her mother has demanded of her, the 
actress rises very fully, and with a step 
entirely refined and certain, to those tragic 
heights which, I confess for my own part, 
I was a little sceptical of her scaling. 

The Lyceum management has seldom, if 
ever, set itself a worthier task, and seldom, 
if ever, one which it has fulfilled with a 
more genuine success, than in the produc- 
tion of the play which a most excellent 
writer of to-day has founded upon one of 
those romances of ‘the wizard” which are 
most likely to be of permanent fascination— 
a romance in which the wizardry and mag- 
netism are most evident and are likely to be 
most lasting. 

FREDERICK WEDMORE. 








STAGK NOTES. 


WE are glad to observe, from the notices of the 
Criterion, that Mrs. Bernard Beere has re- 
covered from her long illness, and has been 
able to reappear in ‘‘ Still Waters Run Deep.” 


At the Shaftesbury Theatre Miss Wallis has 
produced Mr. Robert Buchanan’s “The Sixth 
Commandment ” with a very strong cast, in- 
cluding the manageress, who plays with effect ; 
Miss Elizabeth Robins, who is admittedly very 
successful indeed in parts in which there is a 
demand for genuine pathos; Miss Marion Lea, 
whose emotional successes are not to be for- 
gotten because she took the town as Audrey and 
has a real skill in comedy; M. Marius, a little 
uncertain perhaps of what is expected of him 
in his present effort; and such excellent and 
always serviceable artists as William Herbert, 
Herbert Waring, Ivan Watson, and Lewis 
Waller. Whether this strong cast ensures suc- 
cess for the production yet remains, perhaps, to 





be seen. 
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Mr. W. H. Davenport Apams read the 
other day before the Playgoers’ Club a paper 
called ‘‘ Recollections and Reflections,’’ which 
summed up concisely, and yet vividly, his ex- 
periences of twenty years of professional play- 
going. Mr. Davenport Adams did an interest- 
ing service in making many London playgoers 
aware of the very various dramatic achievements 
of certain popular favourites whose very success 
in London has narrowed the scope of their per- 
formances. For Mr. Davenport Adams’s earliest 
playgoing days were spent in the provinces ; 
and at Glasgow especially he had the oppor- 
tunity of seeing many of the celebrities of this 
moment performing parts with which no one 
would think of associating them. Apart from 
his numerous reminiscenes, the lecturer did 
further service in recalling to the minds of 
his audience the now constantly forgotten fact 
of the theatre’s real position as one of the fine 
arts. Some of its professors, and some, too, of 
its critics, are a little too fond of posing as if 
Providence had established the theatre to be 
the chosen handmaid of the English Church, 
or now-a-days, perhaps, her equal. There are 
some of us for whom it would appear that the 
theatre speaks as one having authority—as one 
having cure of souls. Mr. Davenport Adams 
gently, but firmly, sat upon this notion, claim- 
ing for the theatre, as its chief function, that it 
should entertain—it being of course understood 
that in entertaining it must entertain with 
refinement. 


MUSIC. 

THE NORWICH FESTIVAL. 
Norwich, October 14, 1890. 

TuE twenty-third triennial festival, which com- 
menced here to-day, forms, in one respect, 
a marked contrast to the festival of 1887. The 
foreign element was then conspicuous; now it 
is conspicuous by its absence. A novelty should, 
of course, be judged on its own merits, and not 
according to the name or nationality of the 
composer; but, unless there be some special 
reason to the contrary, it does seem right that 
at an English festival English composers should 
have prior claim. Whena Spohr, a Mendelssohn, 
a Gounod, or a Dvorak presents himself he is 
a fitting and welcome guest; but men like Sir 
A. Sullivan or Drs. Mackenzie and Parry are 
more fitting and more welcome than the Italian 
visitors of 1887, who, as composers, had no 
past to boast of, and whose success was 
doubtful. 

The scheme of this year’s festival is in- 
teresting, if not startling, and the selection of 
works shows judgment and discretion. Sir A. 
Sullivan is represented by his sacred musical 
drama, ‘‘ The Martyr of Antioch,” produced at 
Leeds in 1880; Dr. Mackenzie by his ‘‘ Dream 
of Jubal,’ and the Incidental Music to ‘‘ The 
Bride of Lammermoor,” recently written for 
the Lyceum Theatre; while Dr. Parry con- 
tributes a novelty. Besides, the two young 
and talented composers, Mr. Hamish MacCunn 
and Mr. Edward German, each conduct one of 
their works. ‘‘ Elijah” is to be given, but not 
the time-honoured ‘‘ Messiah.”” The absence of 
this oratorio is not, however, to be regretted. 
At each gathering the attendance showed signs 
of decrease ; and, besides, the glory of this 
oratorio has hitherto cast into, the shade many 
works of Handel of as great, if not greater, 
importance. One of these is certainly ‘ Judas 
Maccabaeus,” chosen for the opening perform- 
ance this evening. Both in the solo and choral 
music the Saxon master here displays himself in 
all his beauty and strength. Thesimple grandeur 
of ‘“*O Father, whose almighty power,” is 
refreshing, if only as a contrast to the highly- 
wrought music of our day; the concluding 
chorus of the first part, ‘‘ Hear us, O Lord,” 





has wonderful dramatic power ; while the ‘‘ We 
never will bow down”’ is a piece of writing 
which seems to defy the destroying hand of 
time. 

Mme. Nordica and Miss Liza Lehmann were 
both successful, although it must be said that 
their rendering of the airs allotted to them 
was at times not altogether Handelian. Mr. 
Alec Marsh seemed out of his element in this 
oratorio music; his intonation was uncertain, 
and his voice has not improved since he sang 
here at the last festival. Mr. Lloyd was in 
splendid voice. It is indeed a pity that such an 
artist should alter Handel to make display of 
his high notes. If the great singers do things 
of this kind, it seems hopeless to expect rising 
vocalists to show proper respect for composers. 
Mr. Lloyd was not the only one of the cast 
who was in fault in this respect, but we single 
him out as he can so well afford to set a good 
example. Miss Marian Mackenzie did justice 
to her part, her rendering of the air, ‘‘ Father 
of Heaven,” being exceedingly good. Mr. 
Maldwyn Humphreys made the most of his 
small part. 

The chorus is much better than in 1887. The 
basses in quality of tone come first, and next 
to them the sopranos. The voices of the latter 
are bright, but the tone on the high notes is 
somewhat shrill. The tenors must be ranked 
last. 

The singing in the oratorio was on the whole 
excellent as compared with last festival; there 
is much more precision and vigour. There is a 
good orchestra, with a capable leader in Mr. 
G. H. Betzemann, who this time takes the 
place of Mr. Carrodus. Mr. Randegger, the 
conductor, displays his usual care and energy. 


October 15, 1890. 


This (Wednesday) morning the programme 
commenced with the orchestral introduction to 
the second part of Spohr’s ‘‘ Last Judgment ”’; 
and this was followed by Heinrich Schutz’s 
‘*Lamentatio Davidi,”’ for bass voice, accom- 
panied by four trombones and organ. The 
latter piece, by the famous old seventeenth- 
century master, is solemn and impressive, but a 
concert platform is scarcely the place for it; 
it needs the “antique pillars,” the ‘storied 
windows,” and the “dim religious light,’’ of 
which Milton tells in his poem about to be 
mentioned, The bass part was carefully sung 
by Mr. F. Novara. 

The chief feature of the programme was 
Dr. C. H. Parry’s new cantata, ‘ L’ Allegro ed 
il Pensieroso,”’ composed expressly for the 
festival, Dr. Parry, in choosing Milton’s 
words, set himself no easy task. There is so 
much music in the poet’s lines that they can 
scarcely be said to yearn for more. But that 
Handel had already married immortal music to 
immortal verse added no little to the difficulty. 
This fact, of course, at once suggests com- 
parison, but it will, we think, be generally 
acknowledged that Dr. Parry cannot be charged 
with having imitated his illustrious predecessor. 
One may feel inclined to describe some of the 
music as Handelian, but this arises chiefly from 
its simple and diatonic character. With this, 
however, is mixed a strong modern element— 
the orchestra, with its independent treatment 
and its chromatic colouring. The mixture of 
the two styles may not be altogether satis- 
factory ; but it is by no means unpleasant, and 
the composer is so skilled a workman that the 
general effect is certainly not patchy. 

Mr. Charles Jennens, Handel’s librettist, 
showed scant respect for the poet ; lines from 
*L’Allegro,” alternated with others from “ Il 
Pensieroso,”’ while an addition was made 
bearing the title ‘‘ Il Moderato.” Dr. Parry 
has taken the two poems in their proper order, 
merely omitting certain lines. His work only 


takes three quarters of an hour in performance, 





and this in itself is a great merit. Nowhere 
are the movements unduly spun out, nowhere 
does one feel that the words are mere pegs for 
the music. 

The orchestral introduction contains various 
themes which are afterwards heard. The open- 
ing one, for instance, is not introduced until 
fifty-four out of seventy-five pages (vocal score) 
have been given. And with this, as well as 
with the other themes, there is no attempt at 
the so-called Wagnerian method. When com- 
posers have the courage to try their hand at it, 
they deserve praise; but when they refrain 
from it, no fault can be found with them. The 
opening soprano solo—‘‘ Hence, loathed Melan- 
choly,”’ contains some picturesque writing and 
effective contrasts. The ‘‘ Haste thee, nymph,” 
which follows without break, is a bright, 
pleasing, and clever number: the song of the 
lark, the cock ‘“‘ with lively din,’”’ and the sounds 
of ‘‘hound and horn,” are imitated, but with 
due moderation. The soprano solo, ‘* Some- 
time walking,’ has a real Old- English 
flavour, and the accompaniment displays 
choice harmonies and pleasing rhythm. In 
the next chorus there are some striking pas- 
sages; the ‘poco piu tranquillo” section is 
particularly happy. There is one charming 
phrase in the orchestra here which strongly 
recalls Wagner. <A short orchestral symphony 
leads without break to the ‘‘ Pensieroso”’ 
division, and here the solo part is assigned to 
a baritone voice. The opening ‘‘ Andante” is 
not particularly impressive, but the stately 
‘* piu mosso”’ section for solo and chorus is full 
of character. The bass solo, ‘‘ Oft on a plat of 
rising ground”? is, to our thinking, one of the 
composer’s most successful efforts. The con- 
cluding chorus is another number we would 
single out for special mention: it brings the 
work to a most effective climax. Of the per- 
formance we must speak briefly. The solo 
vocalists were Miss Macintyre and Mr. Alec 
Marsh. Both sang well, and the latter was 
heard to far better advantage than on the 
previous evening. The chorus sang with 
immense spirit; and Dr. Parry was received 
with special enthusiasm when he first came on 
the platform, and again at the close of the 
‘performance given under his direction. 

Rossini’s ‘‘ Stabat Mater ’’ was down for the 
second part of the programme. Mme. Nordica 
was in fine voice, and Mr. Lloyd sang his best. 
Miss Damian deserves special praise for her 
careful and quiet rendering of ‘‘ Fac ut portem.” 
Mr. A. Marsh was not over successful in the 
‘*Pro peccatis ”; and Mr. Novara’s low notes 
lacked tone, while in some of the ensemble 
music his voice was unduly prominent. The 
chorus sang well. Mr. Randegger conducted. 

We must reserve our notice of the remainder 
of the festival until next week. We can only 
mention that the ‘‘ Ravenswood”’ music was 
given under Dr. Mackenzie’s direction this 
evening, and with brilliant success. 

J. 8. SHEDLOCK. 








MUSIC NOTE. 


Tuer Crystal Palace concerts recommenced last 
Saturday. A Concerto in A minor for ’cello 
and orchestra (Op. 34) was given under the 
direction of the composer, Herr Hans Silt. 
The music is well written and pleasing; by 
metamorphosis of themes a sense of unity is 
imparted to the threemovements. Of these three 
the Andante is decidedly the best. The solo 
part was admirably interpreted by Herr J. 
Klengel. Composer and executant were recalled 
at the close of the performance. The pro- 
gramme included the ‘ Italian” Symphony, 
and the rendering under Mr. Manns’s direction 
was all that could be desired. Mme. Valleria 
was the vocalist. 
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Trinity.—On the Making of Man,—Against Macedonius,—Letters. 

JEROME [died A.b. 419].—Illustrious Men.—Commentaries. —Letters, &c. 


» VII, GREGORY OF NAZIANZUM [died A.D, 391].—Orations.—Sermons.—Letters.— 
Prolegomena, 

BASIL [died 4.D. 379].- On the Holy Spirit.—Select Letters. 

CYRIL OF JERUSALEM [died A.D. 388].-— Catechetical Letters. 

EPHRAEM SY RUS [died A.d. 379].—Select Commentaries.—Homilies.—Hymns. 

HILARY OF POITIERS [died A.D. 368].— On the Trinity—On the Synods, 

AMBROSE [died A,», 397).—On the Holy Spirit.—Letters.—Hymns. 


. CASSIAN (died A.D. c. me —Cvllation of the Fathers. 
RULE OF ST. BENEDIC 
SULPITIUS SEVERUS tale after A.D. 420).—Life of St. Martin of Tours.— 
Dialogues. - Letters 
VINCENT OF LERENS {died A.D. 450).—Commonitory on the Rule of Faith. 
. LEO I. [died A.D. 441].—Select Epistles.—Sermons, 
GREGORY I. [died A D, 604].—Pastoral Theology.—Letters. 
JOHN OF DAMASCUS [died A.D. 754).—Exposition of the Orthodox Faith. 
a 4 CANONS OF THE SEVEN (ECUMENICAL COUNCILS, 
A D. 825 - 787 


VOL. I—EUSEBIUS. NOW READY FOR DELIVERY. 
VOL. II. —SOCRATES—SOSOMEN. EARLY IN OCTOBER. 


” 


» © 


» VIL 
” IX. 


» XX. 


ad 
= 
= 


XIII. 


” 


Published in conjunction with the Christian Literature Company, 
New York. 


Prospectus and Specimen free on application to 


PARKER & CO., Booksellers, Broad-street, Oxford 











MACMILLAN & CO.’S NEW BOOKS. 


The Right Hon. W. E. "GLADSTONE. 

LANDMARKS of HOMERIC STUDY. Together with an Essay 
on the Points of Contact between the Assyrian Tablets and the Homeric Text. By the 
Right Hon. W. E. GLADSTONE, M.P., Author of ‘‘ Juventus Mundi,” ‘*‘ The Time and 
Place of Homer,” &c. Crown 8vo, 2s, 6d. 

Sir SAMUEL WHITE BAKER, | | 

WILD BEASTS and THEIR WAYS: Reminiscences of Europe, 
Asia, Africa, and America, from 1845-1888, With special permission, dedicated to 
H.R.H. the Prince of Wales. By Sir SAMUEL BAKER, M.A., F.R.G,S., F.R.S 
Author of ‘‘ The Nile Tributaries of Abyssinia,” ‘‘ The Albert N’ yanza Great Basin of 
the Nile,” &c, 2 vols. 8vo, 32s, 

The Times says: ‘‘ Jhe work is full of exciting adventures.’ 


PROBLEMS of GREATER BRITAIN. By the Right Hon. Sir 
vith Meps | see Bart, Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. Large Crown 8vo, ‘ 
THE POETICAL WORKS of JOHN MILTON. Edited, with 


Memoir, Intr a Notes, and an Essay on Milton's English and Versification, by 
DAVID MASSON LL. v., Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature in the 
University of Edinburgh. With Portraits. 
8vo, £2 2s, 


A New and Revised Edition, 3 vols, 
THE ISLES of GREECE. Sappho and Alcexus. By Frederick 
TENNYSON, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


FIFTY POEMS of MELEAGER. Witha Translation by Walter 


HEADLAM. Feap Ato, 18. 6d, 


NEW NOVELS. 
KIRSTEEN: The Story of a Scotch Family Seventy Years Ago. 


By Mrs. OLIPHANT, Author of “ Neighbours on the Green,” &c, 3 vols. Crown 
8vo, 313. 6d. 





A CIGARETTE-MAKER’S ROMANCE. By F. Marion Crawford, 


Author of “‘ Mr. Isaacs,” ‘‘ Dr, Claudius,” &c, 2 vols. Globe 8vo, 12s, 
MACMILLAN’S 38. 6d. SERIES.—New Volumes. 
TRUE TALES for MY GRANDSONS. By Sir Samuel White Baker, 


M.A., F.B.S., F.R.G.8. With Illustrations, 
THE ASPERN PAPERS. By Henry James. 
THE HERIOTS. By Sir Henry Cunningham, K.C.S.I. 


A HISTORY of GREEK LITERATURE. By the Rev. J. P. 
MAHAFFY, M.A., D.D., Fellow and Professor of Ancient History in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and Hon, Fellow of Queen’s College, (xford, Author of “ Social Life in Greece 
from Homer to Menander,” ‘‘ Greek Life and thought from the Age of Alexander to 
the Roman Conquest,” "In 2 vols. crown 8vo. Vol, Il. The Prose Writers. New 
Issue in T'wo Parts (Third Edition, revised). Part I. Herodotus to Plato, Part II, 
Isocrates to Aristotle. 4s, 6d. each. 


LONGINUS on the SUBLIME. Translated into English by 
H L. HAVELL, B.A., formerly Scholar of University College, Oxford. With Introduc- 
tion by ANDREW LANG. Crown 8vo, 4s. 6.1. 

ARE the EFFECTS of USE and DISUSE INHERITED? An 


Examination of the Views held by Spencer and Darwin, By W. PLATT BALL, Crown 
8vo, 8s. 6d. (Nature Series). 


A MANUAL of PUBLIC HEALTH. By A. Wynter Blyth, 


M.R.C.S., L.S.A., Fell. Chem. Soc., Fell. Inst. Chem., Barrister-at-Law, Medical Officer 
of Health, and Public Analyst for St. Marylebone, &e. .» Author of “A Dictionary of 
Hygiene and Public Health.” With Illustrations, 8vo, 17s. net. 

A 


THE MYOLOGY of the RAVEN (Corvus corar sinuatus). 
Guide to the Study of the Muscular System in Birds, By R. W. SHUFELDT, With 
Illustrations, medium 8vo, 13s. net. 


MACMILLAN & CO., LONDON. 














NEW AFRICAN TRAVEL BOOK. 
Royal 8vo, cloth extra, 14s. 


FIVE YEARS with the CONGO. 

CANNIBALS. By HERBERT WARD. With 83 Ilus- 
trations by the Author, Victor Perard, and Ww. B. Davis. 

CLARK RUSSELL’S NEW } 

3 vols., at all Libraries. 


MY SHIPMATE LOUISE. By W.. 
CLARK RUSSELL, Author of ‘ An Ocean Tragedy,” &e. 


To-day. 





NOVEL. 


| 


raise. 


| veal life.”’— Whitehall Review. 
} 


FRANK BARRETT’S NEW NOVEL. 








3 vols., at every Library. 
BETWEEN LIFE and DEATH. By |. 7 gravures, 
FRANK BARRETT, Author of “ Fettered for Life,” 
THE WORD and the WILL. By | 2UFFINO, me me 
JAMES PAYN, Author of “ By Proxy,” &. 3 vols., at | —___ UB4e? Two Flags,” &e. 








all Libraries. 


“Mr. Payn has written few better stories, if any.,,...Full of 
neatly turned points of pleasant fun......On the whole, it isa 
delightful novel, and Ccserves to be widely read.”’—Scutsman, 





VANDAM. 


CHATTO & WINDUS’S NEW BOOKS. 


WALTER BESANT’S NEW NOVEL. 


'ARMOREL of LYONESSE: a Tale of 


By WALT ER BESAN' T. 


A FELLOW of TRINITY. By Alan 


| ST. AUBYN and WALT WHEELER. 


“To say that this book is fascinating would be but poor 
It is a drama of real life, in which ever 
his every speech and action, is palpitating wit 


OUR OLD HOME. 


HAWTHORNE. Annotated with Passages from the 
Author’s Note-Book, and Illustrated with 31 fine Photo- | 
2 vols., crown 8vo, buckram, 15s. 


OUIDA’S NEW STORIES. 


By Ouida, Author of sua 


|A WEIRD GIFT. By Georges Ohnet, 
Author of ‘‘ Dr. Rameau,” &c. 
D. Crown 8yo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


Lonpon: CHATLO & w INDUS, 214, Piccapitty, W. 

















G. R. SIMS’S NEW BOOK. 
Post 8vo, picture boards, 2s. ; cloth, 2s. 6d. 


|DRAMAS of LIFE. By G. R. Sims 
(**Dagonet”’). With 5 ra Me H. RUSSELL. 
“In ‘Dramas of Life’ Mr. Sims shews himself a master of 
the art of telling short stories......He shows the self-restraint 
of a genuine artist. Moreover, his tales are full of ingenious 
| Surprises, and we can hardly imagine a book better fitted to 
person, and | wile away the time.’”’— Manchester Guardian. 
intense and | | —-———— — _ — 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. 6d. each. 
By Nathaniel ‘THE BELL of ST. PAUL'S. 


WALTER BESANT, 
ditions of Men.” 


3 ‘Vols. Shortly. 


8 vols. 


By 


Author of “All Sorts and Con- 


BLIND LOVE. By Wilkie Collins. 
With a Preface by WALTER BESANT, and 36 Ilus- 
trations by A. Forestier. 


BRET HARTE’S NEW BOOK. 


A WARD of the GOLDEN GATE. By 
BRET HARTE, Author of “A Waif of the Plains,” &c. 
With 59 Illustrations by Stanley L. Wood. Crown 8vo, 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d. 


G rown 8vo, cloth extra, 3s. Gd. 


Translated by ALBERT | 
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WwW. HL SMITH & SON’S 
SUBSCRIPTION LIBRARY, 


186, STRAND, LONDON, and at the RAILWAY BOOKSTALLS. 








1.—This Library is established in connexion with Messrs. W. H. Surra & Son’s numerous Railway 
Bookstalls; it embraces all the most important Works of History, Biography, Travel, Fiction, Poetry, 
Science, and Theology, as well as the leading Magazines and Reviews. 


2.—Subscribers can onl change their Books at the Depot where their names are registered, but they 
may transfer the place of exchange by giving notice to the Clerk in charge of the Depot at which they obtain 
their books. There are 500 Bookstalls available for this purpose. Of the current periodicals, one only at 
a time is allowed to a Subscription under Five Guineas, and Subscriptions will not be accepted for the 
supply of Magazines and Reviews only. 

3.-—The Books are delivered at the Bookstalls, carriage free. A Subscriber may exchange once a day. 
The Clerk in charge will obtain from London any Work in the Library which a Subscriber may desire to 
have. NOVELS exchanged only in unbroken and complete Sets. 

4.--London Subscribers transferring their Subscriptions to a Country Depot will be entitled only to 
the number of volumes which the Country tern:s assign to the amount they subscribe ; similarly, Country 
Subscriptions transferred to Town become subject to the London regulations. 

5.—Subscriptions may commence at any date, and are payable in advance at any of the Railwa 
Bookstalls, or 186, Strand. London. . ‘ — J ‘ 

_ 6.—Messrs. W. H. Smirn & Son beg to impress upon their Library Subscribers the fact that much 

disappointment and inconvenience would be avoided if they would, in all cases, give to the Clerk in charge 
a list comprising at least /wice as many titles of works as they wish to exchange. 





I-FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A LONDON TERMINUS 


6 Months 12 Months. 
E £ 


le ° . de 

For One Volume ata time... 4.0 ese teeta 0 eae 2 i 0 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subsoription.) 

For Two Volumes °° aaa a ous me oe ove w« SIVTEC ww tHE 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Four “ wes am ‘ia oe ie sia w«- 1 8 @ 220 

For Eight _,, sae lee oe a. eee 

For Fifteen ,, ao i ae ao we sie — wu. & 8 @ 5 5 O 


Il—FOR SUBSCRIBERS OBTAINING THEIR BOOKS FROM A 
COUNTRY BOOKSTALL— 


For One Volume at a time ... ane eon ce rr ee — ORs . & 8 @ 
(Novels in more than One Volume are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Two Volumes 99 _ i ile a — ove - OMG. IRS 
(Novels in more than Two Volumes are not available for this class of Subscription.) 

For Three 9 99 nee pon sti wee st ron w £ 8SO w & EO 

For Four - 99 _ ine on -_ re oe . 180... 210 9 

For Six 99 9 iia Pon _ ve - ove oo. £060 w SSO 

For Twelve _,, ” ose jes ae si jel iia oo». SOC. SED 

III—FOR COUNTRY BOOK CLUBS, READING SOCIETIES, &c 

For Twenty-four Volumes at atime ... ih ove mer ~ & S&S O 9 9 0 

For Thirty-six ae 99 = eve eae ie . & 8 @ . 142 6 

For Forty-eight ‘a 9 ae on de ae 1010 0. 1816 0 

For Sixty ‘9 99 ais ror see ais we OO -.. 2 9 0 

For Seventy-two ‘6 wn as sa ie sia .1510 0... 28 2 90 

For Eighty-four ¥6 ‘ .18 0 0 . 8215 O 


9 eee eee eee eee oe 
For every additional Twelve Volumes, £4 12s. 6d. 





Lists of Books in circulation, or any other information, can be obtained at any of the Railway Bookstalls, or at 186, Strand, London, 


A Catalogue of Surplus and New Books, offered at greatly reduced prices, is published Monthly, and can be had upon application 
at the Bookstalls, Also a Catalogue of Books in elegant bindings for Gentlemen's Libraries. 
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THEATRES. 


A DELPHI THEATRE. 
Sole eS pont a, 4 26. GaTTI. 
Evening, at 8. 

~ ho Leonard Boyne, Beveridge, Shine, Abingdon, Thal- 
berg,- Rignold, Dalton, Bassett Roe, -. &c.; Mesdames 
Olga Brandon, K. James, C. Jecks, E . Dane, and Mary 
Rorke. 

Preceded, at 7.15, by THE LITTLE SENTINEL. 


AVENUE THEATRE. 














This Evening, at 8.45. THE as FOR LIFE. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by MAN PROPOSES. 


COMEDY THEATRE. 
Manager, Mr. Cuas. H. Hawrrey. 
Every Evening, at 9, NERVES. 
Preceded, at 8.15, by A BAD PENNY. 


\ eR, &, THEATRE. 


i Mrs. Jonny Woop, and Mr. A. Cuup.eiGcu. 
Every —— at 8. 
THE CABINET MINISTER. 


CRITERION THEATRE. 


Lessee en atenage, Mr. Cuartes Wynpuam. 


Every ee A 
ILL "WATERS RUN DEEP, 
by Tom Taylor. 
eecsliel at 8.10, M4 W. Gordon’s Comedietta, entitled 
EAREST MAMMA. 


ARRICK THEATRE. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. Joun Hare. 
This Evening, at 8.50, A PAIR OF SPECTACLES. 

Messrs. John Hare, C. Groves, R. Cathcart, 8. ts 
C. Dodsworth, and R. Harding; Mesdames "Webster, F 
Hunter, and Kate Rorke. 

Preceded, at 8, by DREAM FACES. 














Financial year ends 20th November. 
All persons now insuring will receive an additional 


‘share of profit at the next Division in 1892. 


rox muTuAL ~PRROVIDENT "Sree 000® 
LIFE. ASSURANCE, INSTITUTION. 





48, GRACECHURCH STREET, LONDON. ESTBD. 1835. 
Soreness and Dryness, tickling and BY DR. MACLAREN. 
THRO AT irritation, inducing cough, and affect- r R 
ing < BES’ os Fe. pee Seconp Epvition, crown 8vo, cloth boards, 5s., post free. 
use 
IRRITATION JUJUBES. In contact with the THE UNCHANGING CHRIST, and other 
glands at wg a ow - Sermons. 
excited by the act of sucking, the ‘Tt is not possible to open a page without perceiving illus- 
AND Glycerine in these agreeable con- | trations of his ¢ commanding pow = as an pnt mane of Divi yine 
fections becomes actively nealing: truth.”—Christian World. 
COUGH. a i ‘eps & 60. — “While they are distinguished by the finest scholarship and 
pathic Chemists.” ? the most exquisite literary finish they are at the same time as 





———- eee and ssumple as the homeliest talk of Moody or of 
jpurgeon.””—Christian Leader, 


TO STOUT PEOPLE. 


Sunday Times says : “ Mr. Russell’s aim is to eradicate, to cure the 
disease, and that his treatment is the true one seems beyond all doubt. 








pT a be = — nes sawet, -_ —- -y panes = Lonpoy: ALEXANDER & SHEPHEARD, 
r) (128 pages), wi ecipe an otes how to pleasantly omete > 
cod Das rapidly cure cure obetty (average reduction in first week is 3 lb.), post- 21, Fursivat Srreet, Horzory. 
free, Eight Sta And all Booksellers. 
T C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, sii ‘. 
Store Street, Bedford Square, London, W C. “The F PHY —— ag tT ART OF} NEVER FORGETTING 
the high. Ly method is physiol £ and scientific in 
ESTABLISHED 1851. Dh WILSON. “ Prot. 
EC K 


BIkKB BANK, eaten 
Southampton Buildings, Chancer gh Wy Bu Thy Ite 
THREE per CENT. NTEREST allowed on DEPOSITS, repayable an ab- 





GLOBE THEATRE. 


Every Evening, at 8.15, THE Bi ~ ACK ROVER. 
Preceded, at 7.30, by an Opere 
THE CRUSADER ‘AND ‘THE CRAVEN, 
by W. Allison and Percy Reeves. 


FRAY MARKET THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. H. Beersoum-Tree. 
Every Evening at 8.40, Mr. Grundy’s successful play, 
A VILLAGE PRIEST. 
Messrs. Tree, Fernandez, Fred Terry, and Allan ; Mesdames 
Leclercq, Norreys, Gaston Murray, Brooke, and J ulia Neilson. 


ey AND TRAGEDY, by W. S. Gilbert. 
LY¥k&ic THEATRE. 


Lessee and Manager, Mr. Horace SevGer. 
This Evening at 8, LA CIGALE 
Messrs. Lionel Brough, E. W. Garden, Michael Dwyer, Eric 
iow John Peachey, Geo. Mudie, and the Chevalier Scovel ; 
Mesdames Geraldine Ulmar, Effie Clements, Annie Rose, 
Schubert, Adelaide Newton, St. Cyr, and Lila Clay. 


O PERA COMIQUE THEATRE. 
rye Miss GranAme. 
Every Evening, at 9 ¥ Artnur Law’s new three-act 
Dom, entitled ein JUDGE. 
Mr. W. 8. Penley, Miss Cissy Grahame, and powerful com- 


oFrcctel, at 8.30, by NEARLY SEVERED. 

Acting "Manager, Mr. Artuur YarTeEs. 
ROYALTY THEATRE. 
Lessee, Miss Kate Santry. 

Every Evening, Mr. Robert Buchanan’s latest and most 
popular comedy, founded on Miss Rhoda Broughton’s famous 
story of ‘ Nancy,” and entitled 

SWEET NANCY. 
The new scenery by Mr. John Banks. The appointments by 


Messrs. Oetzmann & Co. Musical Conductor, Mr. Walter 
Slaughter. 


S AVOY THEATRE. 


Proprietor and Manager, R. D’Oyiy Carre. 

Every Evening, at 8.30, the entirely original Comic Opcra, 

by W. 8. Gilbert and Arthur Sulliv ‘an, in two acts, entitled 
THE GONDOLIERS. 


CS HAFTESBURY THEATRE, 
This Evenin, _ Lessee and Manager, E. 8. Wittarp. 


























cning te SIXTH CER ANESENT. 

Messrs. Marius Herbert a Herbert, Watson, 

Stockton, De Lange, Basing, Seldon, and Lewis Waller ; 

Mescames Lancaster-Wallis _— Wallis), Marion Lea, 
n, 


E. Robins, M. Brennan, Richa: St. Ange, Bernard, and 
Cowen. 


TERR Y’S THEATRE. 
Sole Proprictor and Manager, Mr. Epwarp Terry. 
Every Evening, at 8.30, 
SWEET LAVENDER, 

Messrs. Edward Terry, H. Reeves Smith, H. Dana, Julian 
Cross, Prince Miller, Fred W. Irish, and W. H. Vernon ; 
Mesdames Dolores Drummond, Marie Linden, Elinore Ley- 
shon, and F. H. Macklin. 


TOOL Fs TH EAT RE. 
Manageress, Miss Vioter MELNorTE. 
ssec, Mr. J. L. Tooie. 

Eve Evening, at 9, 1 new Military Farce, in three acts, 

. Darnley, entitled ‘THE SOLICITOR. , 








on siraseand nd extenalne Wo rk of Selence 
TWO per CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS when not drawn below had read it 1 


7 my ts natural m emory I 
STOCKS, SHARES, and ANNUITIES purchased and sold. >U cc SE Bat ae eS me 
——y 1 
SAVINGS DEPARTMENT. a i gous Method i realy the oaananegs ang A of Lent 


For the encouragement of Thrift the Ba = poscivenomell sums on pte i I quite agree with the justice of the claim.”—MAJOB 
deposits, and allows Interest at the rate of THREE PER CENT. per oa romise Great Ted but what you fully — = out.” 





annum, on each completed £1. Francis Rav ae nortT, Manager. Vv. WM, MICES ou 9 P nducemen' ae Corregpondence 
a ee ae ae Office Classes vi 0 Prospectus 
ow TO PURCHASE A HOUSE FOR PROF. LOISETTE, t, Now Oxtord Sireet, Londam. 





GUINEAS PER MONTH, OR A PLOT OF LAND 


FOR FIVE NTLLINGS PER MONTH 
The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full particulars, post-fre | CC ©O Tu ID PP B Bs 


Francis Ravenscrort, Manager. 




















Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. | WITH DIAMOND POINT. 
Ty , APART " 
on 3 emmunae or AP r. Anti-corrosive — Flexible — Durable — Adapting itse 
= to any Handwriting. 
MOEDER’S HIRE SYSTEM. Price 6d, each; post-free, 7d. 
The original, bet. ond mast Meeral. Suits all. 

Furnish direct £ from the Manufacturer, from £10 to £10,000. With White Metal Pocket Holder,complete - - - 18 
Catalogues, ‘Betlinate, Prose ‘Grins ifestimotiaa Post Free. Or, with Mordan’s Best Silver Pocket-Holders— 
248, 249, 250, Tottenham Court Road, W. Also for HIRE ONLY. | Fluted Pattern,complete - = + - = = 58. 64, 

ms . Engine-turned Pattern, complete - - - = 68, 6d, 
To H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. Fluted Pattern, Telescopice- - = - = = 108. 6d. 














_— Other Patterns in great variety. 
BRAND & CO.’8 Al SAUCE, sibsteenis 

5 SSS Reggae naneeene | ALEXANDER & & SHEPHEARD, 
Sours, PRE SERVED ~ PROVISIONS, 27, Cuancery Lane, Lonpvon, 


cv; Refitted, New Fronts, Cuffs, and 
POTTED MEATS, and YORK and GAME OLD SHIRTS ‘stsstes inet Tinen, 
PIES. . Also, 2s.; or very best Irish liom 

2s. 6d. each, returned free, ready to wear. Sample New White 


BEEF 7A Shirt, for Dress or ordinary wear, 2s. 9d., 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d. 
HiSSENCE | of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 5s. 9d., or 6s. 9d. Gent’s best 4-fold Linen Collars, any shape, 








2s. 9d. half dozen, post free. 


TURTLE SOUP, and JELLY, and other | ana knit by Donegal peasantry. 
_____—sCi|: Warm, ng (and, comfortable. IR § 

Two pairs free, 2s.6d, Men’s Knicker 
GPECIALITIES for INVALID yy | ng two pairs free, 3s. 9d., 4s. 9d., 5s. 9d., 6s. 9d., and 7s, 9d. 

| WOOL PANTS and Me STS are now —_ ‘ “ee "Price Lists 
7 Ss and Patterns Cambric Handkerchiefs and all kinds Irish Linen 
CAUTION—SEWA ee IMITATIONS . Goods sent free for Household or Family use, from the 

11, LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, | cheapest to the best qualities made. 


MAYFAIR, W. | B. & aad M HUGH & CO., Limited, BELFAST. 








F RY’S ~ Lancet— Pure ‘and very soluble.” 
Medical Times—“ Eminently suitable 
for Invalids.” 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


Sir C. A. Cameron—‘ IT have never 


dent Royal Colle of tasted Cocoa COCOA 
ren ton that I like so 


well.” 





Preceded by THE BAILIFF 


Paris Exhibition, 1889 GOLD MEDAL awarded to J. S. FRY & SONS 











‘MR. T. FISHER UNWIN’S ANNOUNCEMENTS. 
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GYPSY SORCERY and FORTUNE TELLING. By Charles Godfrey Leland (“ Hans Breitman ”). 


Numerous Illustrations. Small 4to, cloth, 16s. Limited Edition of 150 copies, demy 4to, price £1 11s. 6d. net. [In November. 
THE VIKINGS in WESTERN CHRISTENDOM, «0. 789-888. By C. F. Keary, Author of “ Out- 
lines of Primitive Belief.’”’ Maps and Tables, demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. [In November. 


NELSON: the Public and Private Life of Horatio, Viscount Nelson. By G. Lathom Browne, Author 


of “‘ Wellington,” &c. Dedicated, by Permission, to the Queen. Heliogravure Frontispiece. 13 Full-page Illustrations. 4 Maps. Demy 8vo, cloth, gilt tops, 18s. [Nearly ready. 


A VINDICATION of the RIGHTS of WOMAN: with Strictures on Political and other Subjects. 


By MARY WOLLSTONECRAFT. New Edition. Introduction by Mrs. HENRY FAWCETT. Crown 8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. [ Ready. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY of JOSEPH JEFFERSON (“Rip Van Winkle”). Many Portraits and 


Illustrations. Royal 8vo, vellum cover, gilt tops, 16s. (Shortly. 


ABRAHAM LINCOLN: a History. By John G. Nicolay and John Hay. [Illustrations and Maps. 


Royal 8vo, complete in 10 vols., bound in cloth, £6 the Set. [ Shortly. 


THE SOVEREIGNS and COURTS of EUROPE. By “Politikos.” Portraits. Crown 8vo, cloth, 


10s. 6d. [In November. 


NATIONAL LIFE and THOUGHT; or, Lectures on Various Nations ofthe World. Delivered at 


South Place Institute, by Professor THOROLD ROGERS, J. 8. COTTON MINCHIN, and other Specialists. Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. {In November. 


THE GOVERNMENT HAND-BOOK: a Permanent Record of the Forms and Methods of Govern- 


ment in Great Britain, Her Colonies and Foreign Countries. By LEWIS SERGEANT, Author of “ New Greece,” &c. Large crown 8vo, Roxburgh, 10s. 6d. [ Nearly ready, 


WITH the BEDUINS: a Narrative of Journeys to the East of the Jordan and Dead Sea, Palmyra, 


&e. By GRAY HILL. Ilustrations and Map. Demy 8vo, cloth gilt, 15s. [In November. 


THE ENGLISH NOVEL in the TIME of SHAKESPEARE. By J. J. Jusserand, Author of.“ English 


Wayfaring Life.” Translated by ELIZABETH LEE, Revised and Enlarge¢ 1+ the Author. Dlustrated by 6 Heliogravures, and 21 Illustrations in facsimile. Demy 8vo, hand- 


GOTTFRIED KELLER : a Selection of his Tales, Translated, with a Memoir, by Kate Freiligrath 
LIFE in an INDIAN VILLAGE. By T. Ramakrishna, B.A. With Introduction by the Right Hon. 
CHESS for BEGINNERS, and the Beginnings of Chess. By R. B. Swinton. Illustrations. Crown 
FAMOUS MUSICAL COMPOSERS. By Lydia T. Morris. Numerous Portraits. 8vo, cloth, gilt 
DREAMS. By Olive Schreiner, Author of “The Story of an African Farm.” Fcap. 8vo, buckram, 
TENERIFFE : Personal Experiences of the Island as a Health Resort. By George W. Strettell, 
SOULSHAPES. With Coloured Plates of the Surface Soul, the Mixed Soul, the Deep Soul, and 
LYRICS. Selected from the Works of A. Mary F. Robinson (Mdme. Jas. Darmesteter). Frontis- 


A MARIAGE DE CONVENANCE. By F.C. Keary. &ccond Edition. (Vol. 7 of “Unwin’s Novel 


Series.”) Cloth, 2s. (Ready. 


THE PSEUDONYM LIBRARY. 21m, paper, 1s. 6d. each. 
1. MADEMOISELLE IXE. By Lanoe | 2. THE STORY of ELEANOR rr" The MYSTERY of the CAMPAGNA, 
| Ready. 
| 


FALCONER. , BERT. By MAGDALEN BROOKE. and A SHADOW ona WAVE. By VON DEGEN. 


reparation, | In preparation. 


[In pi 
Other Volumes are in active preparation. 


WILD NATURE WON by KINDNESS. By Mrs. Brightwen. Illustrated. Second Edition. Small 


crown $vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. : 





[Just ready. 


ST. NICHOLAS MAGAZINE for Young Folks. Vols. XVIII. in 2 Parts, bound in red cloth, gilt, 


price 8s. each, (Ready. 


ANOTHER BROWNIE BOOK. By Palmer Cox, Author of “The Brownies,” &c. Illustrated by the 


Author. Medium 4to, cloth gilt, 6s. { Ready. 


SANTA CLAUS on a LARK, and other Christmas Stories. By Washington Gladden. Illustrated. 


Feap. 4to, cloth, 6s. { Ready. 


ALEXIS and his FLOWERS. By Beatrix F. Cresswell. Drawings by Henrietta Cresswell. Crown 


8vo, cloth gilt, bev. boards, gilt edges, 3s. 6d. [ Ready. 


EVERY-DAY MIRACLES. By Bedford Pollard, Author of “The God of the Children.” Illustrated. 


Small crown svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 


(Ready. 
HADASSEH , or, From Captivity to the Persian Throne. By E. Leuty Collins (Emilie Lancaster), 
uthor of “’Tween Heaven and Earth,” &e. ustrated. Crown 8vo, cloth, 6s. [Nearly ready. 
THE HEART of SHEBA: being the story of a Great Queen, as Told in the Parchment of Arnath, 
the Queen’s Brother. By ETHEL MAY HEWITT. Crown svo, cloth, 3s. 6d. (Ready. 


ESTHER PENTREATH: the Miller’s Daughter. A Cornish Romance. By J. H. Pearce, Author of 


“Bernice,” &e. Crown 8vo, cloth wilt, 6s. [ Ready. 
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